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long under the severe punishment it is bound to receive. To last, the 

floor finish must be tough enough to take a merciless beating—not only 
from the burning friction of basketball shoes, but also from bucks, horses, and 
parallel bars . . . from dancing feet . . . from scraping feet. 


N O anemic, weak-bodied floor finish in your gymnasium will stand up for 


That's the kind of a floor finish Seal-O-San is. It’s tough. It’s got ‘“‘guts’’ enough 
to take all sorts of punishment and come back for more. Year after year, it re- 
sists the wearing action of countless gymnasium activities, without weakening. 


For a Seal-O-San finish is not only on top of the floor—its protective seal pene- Dancing 
trates deep . . . becomes part of the wood itself. That's why it cannot chip, crack smooth, beautiful finish 
or peel off. That's why it lasts where other finishes break down and quit. 


Put a tough Seal-O-San finish on your gymnasium floor. Quickly applied by your 
players, it is easy and economical to maintain. Like 3500 other coaches, you'll 
find it the only floor finish that meets every test demanded in your gymnasium. 
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CONSERVATION OF ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS IN 


PROTECTIVE FOODS 
II. THE VITAMINS 


@ Refinement of vitamin assay methods has 
made practical many quantitative studies 
which had hitherto been impossible. Em- 
ployment of these methods has yielded evi- 
dence which indicates that many factors 
may influence the vitamin content of foods 
which come to the table; in particular, the 
fruits and vegetables. Variety, maturity, 
time and temperature of storage after har- 
vesting, and method of preparation, all have 
been found to affect the ultimate vitamin 
content of common foods. Several examples 
of the extent to which certain of these fac- 
tors operate might well be given. 


It has been shown that spinach slowly loses 
its vitamin C potency even in low tempera- 
ture storage; at room temperature, one- 
half of the vitamin C is lost in three days; 
practically all antiscorbutic potency disap- 
pears in seven days (1). 


—_e report indicates a loss in vitamin C 
of 7& per cent in spinach stored two days 
at room temperature and 80 pet cent loss in 
aspasagus tips during four day’ storage (2). 


The vitamin C content of apples i is markedly 
reduced during cold storage: 20 per cent in 
4 to 6 months ‘and about 40 per cent in 8 to 
10 months (3). 


Vitamin A in apples is, however, subject to 
less destruction than vitamin C during pro- 
longed storage (4). 


Prolonged cold storage of pears may result 
in a loss in the vitamin A and vitamin C 
content of nearly 50 per cent (5). 


Further, solution losses which may occur 
during cooking vary with the individual 
product and with the method used in cook- 
ing. From 40 to 48 per cent of vitamin C 
may be lost to the water in which peas are 


cooked (6). 


Vitamin C losses in 12 different vegetables 
have been reported to vary from 12 per cent 
in asparagus to 80 per cent in white 
onions (7). 


These data demonstrate the seriousness of 
solution losses of vitamin C. It is considered 
probable that other water soluble vitamins 
are affected in a similar way. 


Thus, by the time fruits and vegetables 
spend some days in transit or storage before 
reaching the kitchen and are cooked by the 
usual home method, much of the original 
vitamin content may have been lost. Little 
can be done to prevent storage losses when 
fresh fruits and vegetables are not avail&ble 
from the home garden, but solution Idsses 
may in part be overcome by using the cook- 
ing water. 


Fortunately, in the commercial canning pro- 
cedure, products are harvested at the opti- 
mum stage of maturity and canned imme- 
diately, using only a limited quantity of 
water which is retained in the can. As a re- 
sult, storage losses of the vitamins are re- 
duced (8), and solution losses may be 
eliminated by the use of the liquid in which 
the food is canned. 









(1) 1936. Food Research 1, 1. 
(2) 1936. J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 55, 153T. 
(3) 1933. J. Agr. Res. 46, 1039. 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 
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(8) a. 1921. Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol. 
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This is the twenty-first in a series of monthly articles, which will summa- 
rize, for your convenience, the conclusions about canned foods which au- 
thorities in nutritional research have reached. We want to make this 
series valuable to you, and so we ask your help. Will you tell us on a 
post card addressed to the American Can Company, New York, N. Y., 
what phases of canned foods knowledge are of greatest interest to you? 
Your suggestions will determine the subject matter of future articles. 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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The Seal of Acceptance denotes that 
the statements in this advertisement 


are acceptable to the Council on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 









































proportions when one pauses to contemplate the 

meaning of the term “activity.” Broadly defined, it 
refers to all the responses of the human organism to the 
stimuli of its environment—all the thinking, feeling, do- 
ing. It seems necessary then to set up limitations to the 
subject of this discussion, and to make clear that phase 
of human activity with which we are to deal. Let us 
confine ourselves to the consideration of that phase of 
activity, which for a better term we may call physical 
activity—total-body activity. Music, the fine arts, liter- 
ature, the art centered in the home, are types of human 
experience which must also fall under a heading as large 
as that of activity. These art forms have been inter- 
preted by previous speakers in this splendid symposium 
“Art in the Community.” The arts just mentioned are 
generally accepted today as fine arts. There is need, 
however, to interpret physical activity as an art. 


That phase of the art of living with which we must 
_—— 


; A Paper presented before the symposium on “Art in the Commu- 
nity,” Louisiana State University, Summer Session, 1936. 


i HE subject of “Art and Activity” takes on enormous 
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Art 
and 
Activity 


By 


HELEN A. PENDERGAST 


Winona State Teachers College 
Winona, Minnesota 


deal here includes the racially old activ- 
ities in which man has engaged in his 
very struggle for existence, in his com- 
bat with the forces of nature which he 
little understood. Basically, they are 
those which satisfied the needs of man 
to express in some large, overt form the 
great fundamental emotions which sought outlet. Through 
the rhythmic, dramatic, combative—in short, the total- 
body activities, he expressed himself. I refer to that 
primary form of art expression, physical activity, diffi- 
cult to define, but showing itself in such manifestations 
as the dance, games, flight and pursuit, rhythmic proces- 
sion and rites, combat, and activities which gave oppor- 
tunity to test one’s powers in speed, skill, strength, and 
strategy. 


Today we refer to these as play activities, recreational 
activities of the more vigorous type, or physical educa- 
tion activities. It is an interesting paradox that these 
terms now refer to man’s leisure, to his play and recrea- 
tion, to an emphasis on the “physical,” insofar as some 
people are concerned; whereas, from the beginning of 
time they comprised the whole of life, the integrated life 
lived intensely, the body life, emotion life, thought life, 
and imaginative life. Unfortunately, somewhere through 
the ages, through the influences of many forces, their 
significance and life values have been obscured. Today, 
those who feel keenly the great human need to develop 
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once again an art of living are turning to reflect on the 
lives and philosophies of the past in which these activ- 
ities occupied so large a place. They seek out the past 
not because of mere historic interest, but because it holds 
the secret to the fullness of living. 

Then, the race lived its sculpture and its painting and 
its music in physical activity, and expressed itself by 
means of this long before it found the tools of expression 
in form, color, and sound. Man’s own body was the tool 
which he used in expression; movement—physical activ- 
ity—the medium of expression. 

Physical movement was the very substance with which 
man liberated all of his emotions, impulses, and inten- 
tions. He spoke with the whole body rather than with 
the vocal mechanism. He expressed that incomprehen- 
sible yearning for the infinite, as well as the exultant 
primitive joy of just being alive, in his dance. He sensed 
that the most efficient and beautiful instrument which he 
could use was his own body, and that the material with 
which he could create was bodily expression or move- 
ment. He sought mastery of this art-form long before he 
mastered the use of other tools. He approached the 
spiritual through the physical. He danced his religion, 
his poetry, his sex life, his struggle for existence. He 
gave shades of meaning to his intentions by the artistry 
of more and more perfected movements. Livingstone, in 
speaking of primitive man’s awareness of the significance 
of the human body, and its beauty and power of expres- 
sion, tells of the custom of the tribesmen, who, upon 
meeting another, asked, ‘““What do you dance?” Man 
danced his tribe, his social customs, his religion. His 
dance told fully all that one needed to know about a 
stranger. It was a measuring rod, a standard! 

In time, man began to refine his movements, to perfect 
the tool and the expressed form of activity which he 
created by use of this tool. His play activities, his danc- 
ing, his athletic feats began to take more accurate form. 
They were the beginnings of our modern athletic and 
dance activities which hold the attention of people today, 
perhaps because of their beauty and significance. Ninety 
thousand spectators at a football game may be seeking 
vicariously the same satisfaction, by watching, that primi- 
tive man sought by doing. As his knowledge of the world 
about him enlarged, as a feeling of unity with his fellow- 
men was developed, he sought more and more adequate 
means of art expression. Skill and beauty in physical 
performance took on 
more significance. He 
recognized the need for 
mastery of the instru- 
ment of expression, his 
body. A wider range of 
skills in bodily move- 
ment was developed, and 
diverse activities, based 
on variations of the fun- 
damental skills of run- 
ning, jumping, leaping, 
pushing, pulling, strik- 
ing, and throwing were 
accordingly evolved. 
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The beauty of human form with its Proportions its 
balance, its symmetry, rhythm, and power to expres 
was recognized as art itself. Man became aware of move. 
ment, design, line, rhythm—these, the very substance 
of art. 

The human form embodied art. Bodily activity was 
the source of all the arts. Man sought to record impres. | 
sions. Early drawings on cave walls left evidence of the P 
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—Reprinted Courtesy Yale University Press 
Runners. 
beginning of the graphic arts. The human figure, ep. 
gaged in physical activity, became a principal motif o 
theme. As early as 4500 B.c., the Egyptians had per 
fected the use of the human form in their art. This 
perfection was surpassed only by the Greek sculptur 
and vase painting of a later date. Man’s art in physica 
activity was enhanced when emotional intensity or em- 
phasis was needed, by the clapping of hands, the beating 
together of stones or sticks, or by the use of the hollow 
log over which the skin of an animal had been stretched. 
Beginning with physical activity as an art, the various 
art forms developed. In all of this the human form was 
a thing of beauty and power. It was the beginning of | 
an idealization, a worship, a reverence for the human 
body closely knitted first to his own spiritual life, and 
later to his religion. We need only to turn to our Bible 
—Let them praise His name in the dance” (Psalm 
149)—to show that a religious concept was associated 
with the dance. The human form, as a thing of beauty, 
permeated the art of centuries, and is found in the 
sculpture, the painting, the metal work, the engravings, 


271. Munich. Panathenaic vase. 





—Reprinted Courtesy Yale University Press and the tapestries af 
the masters of all 
times. 


The human form, as 
art, is recorded in all 
these material objects. 
Movement, as art, passed 
unrecorded save as it § 
molded and shaped the 
ideas, the attitudes, and 
ideals of man. It laid 
its records deep in man 

_ himself. Perhaps these 
are the records which 
are never lost. 
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The activity form of some world champions is shown in this and 
following pictures. 





cause he had the power to express beauty him- 
self, and to recognize beauty in the performance 
of others. This development of the power of art 
participation and art appreciation is probably the 
secret of the heights to which the Olympic Games 
of ancient Greece soared. Compared with present- 
day records, the skill and beauty of the perform- 
ers in those early games did not equal those of 
our modern participants. The genuine love of 
beauty and the collective responsiveness of the 
spectators of that day, however, far surpassed 
those of our present day. Man, in moving forward 
to new heights, recognized that aesthetic experi- 
ence is not alone dependent upon his own creative 
expression, but upon his sensitivity to stimuli 
which come to him from that which we call beau- 
tiful. To put it in another way, art may be con- 
sidered subjective, dependent upon response, call- 
ing for power to see, to hear, and to sense beauty. 

This power of art to give intense satisfaction to 
the individual, both as a participant and as a 
receptor, is the basis from which spring our two 
streams of human art experience in physical activ- 
ity. For example, expression of self in the dance 
became an integral part of living, and gave rise to 
all dance forms from the beginning of time. Man’s 
development of appreciation of beauty of move- 
ment, which was not self-initiated, gave rise to 
appreciation and emotional experience through 
observing the dance of others. History has re- 
corded for the race these two great sources of 
aesthetic experience: first, in the primitive dance, 
the pastoral dance, the folk and national dance 
in which its people participated, the purest forms 
of which have brought down to us the history of 
the race and its peoples; second, in the rise of the 
group or individual whose perfection and grace, 
whose skill in execution, brought beauty and art 
experience to others. The selection of the chorus 


As the arts developed, the dance and activities of of dancers for the Greek chorals and the choice of the 
skill. and prowess gradually took more definite form, leader in the war dance or the religious dance among 
out of which emerged the festal and religious dances, primitive peoples are evidences of this second phase of 
the special contests and exhibitions of skill, in which not development. He who expressed most beautifully and 
all enjoyed participa- —Reprinted Courtesy Yale University Press effectively was set aside 


tion, but for which all 


to bring pleasure and 





had an appreciation. 
Man recognized, even 
though vaguely, that 
the aesthetic experience 
could be gained, not 
only directly by par- 
ticipation in the activ- 
ity, but also indirectly 





satisfaction to the many. 
It is a long road which 
has led from that to our 
present-day “entertain- 
er.” For centuries there 
was a mingling of the 
two. Appreciation of 
the beauty of the dance 





through vicarious plea- 
sure and satisfaction in 
observing activity en- 
gaged in by others. He 
became both a partici- 
pator and a spectator. 
He enjoyed the art ex- 
perience as each, be- 





415. Chiusi. Tomb of the Casuccini Hill. Funeral games. 


was dependent upon 
personal experience in 
the dance. Participa- 
tion of the group in the 
tribal dances handed 
down from generation 
to generation was de- 
pendent upon the pres- 
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ervation of significant forms, created by the 
group for special purposes, and taught by 
these best dancers to the young. These 
might be called our first “dancing teachers.” 
A heritage of tribal history found its way to 
the next generation through the channel of 
the dance. 

Other forms of physical activity such as 
the athletic events, the dramatic and com- 
bative forms, glorified by the Greeks in their 
sculpture and art, in their festivals and 
games, offered to an art-seeking people su- 
preme satisfaction, through both participa- 
tion and appreciation. In those days there 
was a definite relationship between art and 
contemporary life. They cultivated beauty as 
well as admired it. To the young Greek, 
athletics, dancing, and combat held pos- 
sibilities for him to live intensely, to inte- 
grate his mind, body, and soul. The same po- 
tential values lie in those activities today. 
It was through art and activity that he 
reached most easily the truths of beauty 
which he ever sought. When an early Greek 
artist molded a clay vase and placed upon 
it the figure of a boy chasing a hare, he wrote 
below it simply and without affectation, “The 
boy is beautiful.” It was typical of the sig- 
nificance of beauty in the lives of these 
people. There was a consciousness of the 
beauty of human form and movement which 
led naturally to a consciousness of the beauty 
in nature and life itself. Plato, in the Re- 
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public, Book III, in his inimitable way, said, “When a 
beautiful soul harmonizes with a beautiful form, and the 
two are cast in one mold, that will be the fairest of sights 
to him who has an eye to see it.” 

Blake must have re-echoed this platitude when he spoke 
of seeing “not with the eye, but through it.” Can we of to 
day drink in from the world about us the beauty in art 
which is ours for the hearing, for the seeing, for the feel- 
ing? The athlete, the dancer in action, the child skipping, 
the worker in the field, the twentieth century machine, hold 
possibilities for aesthetic experience through appreciation 
of the rhythm and beauty of movement never equalled in 
the history of mankind. We have lost sight of the impor- 
tance of participation and its relationship to appreciation. 
Participation in physical activity in its more beautiful 
forms points the way. Our modern solution seems to be to 
synchronize the two. 

The athlete in action is a perfect embodiment of all that 
is beautiful in art; not only beauty of movement, but beauty 
of intense vital movement—vigorous art. The struggle 
portrayed in the movement of the athlete’s body, the 
working musculature, the captured action portrayed suc- 
cessfully in split seconds of “arrested movement,” sur- 
passes any art creation produced by man. For centuries, 
the worker in stone and bronze, fearful of failure, dared 
not depict vigorous action. Ellwood in “The Human Form 
(Continued on Page 124) 
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New Objectives to Meet Modern Trends 


CHARLES D. GIAUQUE 
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surrounded by a wall of solid masonry, twenty-six 

miles long, thirty to forty feet wide, and in some 
places a hundred feet high. Although quite ancient, it 
still stands as a solid monument to the skill and perse- 
verance of some long-deceased military engineer. The 
‘wall follows the general contour of the land, dipping 
down into the valleys and rising majestically to sur- 
mount the hills in its path. 

We used to climb one of those hills, carefully wend our 
way up the crumbling steps to the summit of the wall, 
and then, from that lofty vantage point, survey the great 
city with its teeming, bustling crowds, its proud educa- 
tional institutions, and its picturesque, lotus-covered 
pools. It was always the same city which we had just 
left, but somehow the broad perspective, the distant 
view from that eminence gave one a new hold on life, 
a new determination to return to the busy thoroughfares 
and attempt again to surmount the many obstacles new- 
comers in China find there. 

And so it is with us in physical education. In order to 
solve the many weighty problems pressing down upon us 
we find it necessary occasionally to stand off from our 
field of service and get a broad view of its every aspect. 

The statement that this is a period of change is hack- 
neyed. Its very triteness is emphasized by the fact that 
the world and everything in it has always been in a state 
of flux. A Greek philosopher once said that the only 
permanent thing in the world is change. The social, 
economic, and political changes which the United States 
is now undergoing are so profound and so accelerated 
that it is quite impossible to foretell what knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills will be required for effective living 
tomorrow. In every field of human interest there is a 
constant, progressive metamorphosis which demands a 
new inventory of our mental bearing. Surely we cannot 
believe that education is so far in advance of its time 
that it finds no implications for growth in these move- 
ments! Physical education, at least, wishes to make 
itself aware of these trends in social philosophy and asks: 
“In what way can we adapt our objectives, programs, 
and methods to meet the needs of this new day?” 

Education of today is concerned with no outmoded 
axioms of the past; neither does it deal with those other- 
worldly, evanescent dreams of a Utopian future. Educa- 
tion will be effective to the degree that it bases its 
objectives upon present actuality. A static educational 
plan is not consistent with a dynamic social order. With 
keen insight Lowell wrote: 


y HE capital city of China, Nanking, is completely 


New occasions teach new duties; Time makes 
ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would 
keep abreast of Truth. 


What Is Physical Education? 


Before proceeding further, it will perhaps be expedient 
to suggest a definition of physical education which will 
aptly describe that branch of education. It is not to be 
considered as a subject, but rather as a method of educa- 
tion which utilizes vigorous, total body activities as a 
means. It is a continual force influencing the child from 
birth to death. If the circumstances under which it is 
practiced are favorable, it should develop the type of 
personality which portrays intelligence, health, culture, 
and emotional stability. The aims of physical education 
do not differ greatly from those of education in general. 
They vary slightly in emphasis because of the difference 
in tools by means of which they are achieved. We do 
not—or at least should not—consider ourselves special- 
ists; we are educators. Physical education is, or should 
be, a part of a single, unified, purposive program of activ- 
ities promoted by schools, Y.M.C.A.’s, scouts, and other 
agencies, which indissolubly unites both physical and 
mental influences in the individual’s growth and devel- 
opment. 


Health the First Objective 


The conservation of health is mentioned as the first 
aim for the reason that good health is so important to 
the abundant life and the utmost in happiness and prog- 
ress. Moreover, health is essential to the vitality of the 
race. The efficiency of the machine in this machine age 
has made necessary a similar efficiency on the part of the 
operator. Health may also be associated with the ability 
of the child to learn. The greater the health, the more 
learning and the more effective and lasting that learning. 
The degree of health also largely determines the effective- 
ness of citizenship development and the use to which we 
put our leisure hours. 

In order to maintain health we must consider the 
normal functioning of vital organs and provide them 
with sufficient developmental activity to give them the 
necessary endurance. Exercise is necessary to the pro- 
motion of normal growth; it must be concerned with the 
development of wholesome health habits; it must also 
develop an individual’s physical capacity to a point con- 
sistent with his body needs. This does not mean neces- 
sarily increasing his strength to the highest possible 
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degree but rather that his strength be sufficient to accom- 
plish his ordinary daily tasks—and a little bit more for 
emergency. 

Nor is health considered to be a matter of somatic 
vigor alone. The proper habits of mental hygiene must 
be developed at an early age. Over 50 per cent of our 
hospital beds are now occupied by those suffering from 
nervous and mental disorders; and some maintain that 
these diseases are rapidly increasing due to the intensity 
of American life. 

The development and conservation of health was the 
commonly accepted chief aim of physical education at 
the beginning of the present century, and even more 
recently than that. Health has now been made sub- 
servient to other aims. If it were not so pathetic, it 
would be amusing to note how very anxious some of our 
leaders are to point out that physical education is educa- 
tion through—not of—the physical; that it is not phys- 
ical culture nor physical training. I firmly believe that 
the term physical education: is the best available name 
for the particular method of education for which we are 
responsible; but I cannot help feel that there is, or 
should be, considerable education of the physical as well 
as through the physical involved in it. Any other point 
of view means selling our birthright, yielding our great- 
est, most unique contribution. 

In fact, we are coming more and more to define health 
in terms of activity—of living. Health is, so we say, 
“capacity for activity,” “capacity to live,” “capacity to 
do things.”* If this is so, and since learning—“growth”— 
involves activity, then health is necessary to the fullest 
mental activity as well. These are definitions in terms of 
qualities which we can understand, improve, and meas- 
ure. Capacity for activity is not a direct measure of 
health any more than the basal metabolism test is a 
direct measure of the presence of hyperthyroidism. But 
it is quite as valid. 

Physical improvement will involve the development of 
a modicum of physical skill. The “success complex” in 
physical activity is an exceedingly valuable motivating 
element.’ People are more likely to do those things in the 
performance of which they attain a certain degree of 
success; the physical illiterate finds little interest in any 
game. The skills we teach should be those which are 
essential to safety and to ease of locomotion and of other 
fundamental movements. Thorndike said: “If a person 
is to use his leisure to play a game, it should, other 
things being equal, be a game at which he can improve 
and progress.” Physical education is fundamentally con- 
cerned with the development of physical fitness and 
capacity rather than with the acquiring of gymnastic 
and athletic dexterity, just as education is interested not 
so much in the acquisition of information or knowledge 
as in the development of personality. In all education 
we need to put more stress on attitudes and habits and 
less on knowledge and skills. 

In our schools we doubtless teach many facts which are 
not essential. Physical education must be careful not to 


1F, R. Rogers, Fundamental Administrative Measures in Physical 
The Pleiades Company.) 
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err through insisting on the teaching of a great man 

skills of no particular importance or through stressin 

skills in a limited number of activities. The new pro. 
gram would eliminate such concentration and give th 
individual a wealth of new experiences through partic. 
pation in a wide range of activity. Developing a suf. 
ciently large and versatile repertoire will insure to thy 
individual greater happiness, accelerated growth through 
increased social contacts, and a varied program of recres. 
tion in adult life. Early specialization, in addition, ofte, 
causes one to neglect his intellectual growth, resulting jn 
an unbalanced personality. Advanced skill gives th 
youth a certain satisfaction which causes him to neglect 
other phases of his development. One becomes a truly 
educated person only when he has been engrossed in the 
pleasures of natural and social sciences and the humap. 
ities as well as in activities promoting his physical devel. 
opment. 


Meeting Individual Needs 


If we are to do a meticulous job in the development 
of health and physical fitness, we must meet the indi- 
vidual needs of children and adults. But more than this, 
we must meet the needs of the individual in the society 
in which he lives. We cannot make him a hermit and 
educate him away from the world of which he is a part, 
His modification must go on right in the midst of the 
struggles of the social arena. Man is a social being—o 
if he is not, we must make him so. This does not mean, 
however, that we must not put forth every effort to 
understand the individual and his needs. Some will claim 
that too great emphasis has been placed upon group ter- 
dencies and problems in our social study. I repeat, we 
must educate the individual within the group. 

In every phase of life every person is entitled to an 
educational opportunity which will help him develop to 
the limit of his individual capacity and ambition. We 
mistake by treating bodies as though they were all the 
same. We should not be interested in uniformity even if 
individuals were to start out the same—which they don't. 
We don’t want boys and girls to grow uniform. We want 
self-expression. Such service demands superior leaders, 
leaders who are able to fit a program of physical activity 
to the particular needs of individuals. It will, moreover, 
necessitate considerable variation in the existing pattem 
of teacher-training programs. 

Meeting individual needs presupposes a careful testing 
program. Measurement is not a luxury nor a thrill. If 
we are to do a good teaching job, it is a necessity. The 
graduates of our training courses should emerge skilled 
in measurement as well as in the adaptation of remedial 
activities. 


Social Adjustment 


Properly conceived, our objectives in physical educa- 


tion must include more than health. The program must 
be as broad as that of all education. It is a parasitic 
education, indeed, which, consuming part of the social 





income, contributes inadequately to well-being. Of late | 


there has been considerable controversy as to whether 
recreational activities really decrease the amount of de- 
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linquency in urban centers of population. More research 
is needed to settle this question. In the meantime one 
thing is certain. If just 10 per cent of our nation’s 
$10,000,000,000 crime bill might be diverted to the cause 
of recreation and education, the leisure time of many 
more people could be profitably occupied. If city chil- 
dren have nothing constructive to do and no worth-while 
place to g0, is it any wonder they “joy-ride” in stolen 
cars? 

Such an attribute as fair play, for example, is not in- 
herited. It must be developed by good teachers, through 
constant repetition, allowing no exceptions. The English 
are good sportsmen because it has been trained into 
them; it has become a habit. There is nothing in the 
climate or topography of the country which insures good 
sportsmanship. Among the group traits which are con- 
cerned in good sportsmanship—and which are admirably 
adapted to development through various sports—are 
cooperation, sympathy, loyalty, courtesy, honesty, jus- 
tice, and charity. In addition to these, such individual 
attributes as courage, initiative, perseverance, and self- 
control should be developed. 

Our program of physical education should bring its 
participants enriched attitudes, values, and behavior. It 
should bring a growing responsibility with relation to 
such social traits as honesty, courtesy, and sympathy, 
which influence the happiness of others. There is no 
better opportunity than through play for the contact that 
makes these learnings possible. In the “give and take” 
of relationships with his fellows in sports a player is 
likely to learn the type of behavior which will aid him 
in discharging his social obligations. I must interject a 
caution here, however. We have been verbose. concerning 
the development of character attributes, carry-over val- 
ues, and concomitant learning through physical educa- 
tion. Probably much has been accomplished in this 
direction, but we shall have to develop some, method of 
measuring this achievement before making too extrava- 
gant claims. 

Teaching good citizenship presupposes a teacher ex- 
perienced in the knowledge of personality adjustment. 
Without such training the teacher will be handicapped 
in attempting to produce the social personality. The in- 
fluence of the coach, because of his close contact with 
boys and the interesting method of approach which he 
employs, is often greater and more permanent than that 


of any other member of the. teaching staff. His influence 


and behavior will either make or break the development 
of desirable qualities in students. Consequently, we want 
a coach with an educational point of view to guide our 
youth in such an intimate relationship; and an institu- 
tion planning to do an educational job must give special 
care to his selection. The really successful coach is the 
trained individual, sympathetic to youth, skilled in edu- 
cational methods, who first understands himself and may 
thus be expected to contribute greatly to the develop- 
ment of social control in others. He must be skilled in 
skills, but also educated in education. 

Proper leadership will involve care in the selection and 
equalization of teams. Equality for all is implied in the 
education of a democracy. The best results will be 
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achieved when the strength and skill of individuals or 
teams opposing each other are, as far as possible, equal- 
ized. For this equating of teams also careful measure- 
ment is necessary. 

How we handle the big problem of leisure time will 
largely determine our effectiveness in the development 
of social efficiency. Little did men think a century ago 
ago that there would some day be some leisure for all 
and all “leisure” for some. In those days men looked 
with suspicion upon play. It was synonymous with “‘fool- 
ing,” slothfulness, or even debauchery. Because all wak- 
ing hours were consumed in providing life necessities, 
men came to feel that work only was worth while, that 
play was a waste of time. Leisure is now with us—if not 
natural, then forced—and is coming to be an accepted 
part of our life. We must therefore understand it and 
prepare for it. 

Reports of attacks on the problem come to us from all 
sides. The consultation service of the National Recrea- 
tion Association reports that it received 40 per cent more 
requests for advice and suggestions regarding recreational 
methods and activities in 1934 than in 1933. Some time 
ago Chicago considered the building of 65 miles of 
bicycle paths. The Youth Hostel Movement, popular in 
Europe and in New England, has already invaded other 
parts of the country and bids fair to offer recreational 
activities which will give happiness to many. All agencies 
—schools, playgrounds, recreation centers, Y.M.C.A.’s— 
must cooperate in providing a broader use of their plants 
for the development of every phase of personality. Phys- 
ical education will have a large part in this program 
because of the tremendous interest in physical activities. 
It cannot, of course, entirely take over the field of leisure 
as some think; other areas of learning must contribute 
their share. But play will come to have a much more 
important part in the life of the child. It has been said 
to be an essential part of his growth and development; 
it must now also be a part of his preparation for a.period 
of further growth and happiness in adulthood. 

Most of the activities we have taught the youth of 12 
to 20 are of no value to the adult of 30 to 60. We shall 
have to consider a wide range of simple activities which 
require little or no equipment. In the immediate past 
there has been undue participation in passive types of 
activities. Lately, however, there seems to be a great 
increase in active participation, and we are approaching 
the more desirable English ideal of everyone at play. 
The number of municipal golf courses, tennis courts, 
swimming pools, and other facilities has greatly in- 
creased, providing further opportunity for active partici- 
pation. However, it is still woefully inadequate to supply 
the needs of all those people, many of them of mediocre 
ability, who are now playing for the fun of it. There has 
been a greatly increased interest in such adult sports as 
softball, bicycling, croquet, paddle tennis, ping-pong, 
hiking, swimming, horseshoes, archery, badminton, bowl- 
ing, volleyball, and handball. In other words, the “at- 
tendance” sports have lost considerable ground to active 
participation. Still further losses may be felt in the 
future unless standards of enjoyment in the matter of 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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O CONSERVE and promote the health of children, 
| a comprehensive health education program is es- 

sential. It must be sound in its conception and 
practical in its application, thus requiring wise leader- 
ship in planning and administration coupled with public 
understanding and support. 

Health education is a dominant factor in the modern 
public health program which has for its ultimate ob- 
jectives the increased vigor, happiness, and life expect- 
ancy of the people. In the campaign to promote human 
efficiency through the development of optimum health 
for each individual making up the general public, the 
weapons include not only devices to insure safe water and 
milk supplies, but also measures to influence the con- 
duct of daily life. Mothers living in tenement districts 
as well as in spacious homes must have a clear knowledge 
of maternity and child care; fathers working in factories 
require an understanding of disease prevention, and chil- 
dren need to begin early the formation of health habits. 

New discoveries added to existing public health prac- 
tices have shown how a large portion of sickness and in- 
capacity may be prevented and how life may be made 
more complete. The provision of adequate community 
health programs and the proper utilization of resources, 
however, depend upon a sympathetic public and require 
interpretation of programs and possibilities. To bring 
to public attention factual information concerning these 
personal and public health benefits in such a manner as 
to induce acceptance and action is the task of those en- 
gaged in health education. 


What Is Health Education? 


The aim of education has been variously defined since 
Plato’s idea was expressed: “To develop beauty and per- 
fection in the body and in the soul.” We can assume that 
education includes enlightenment, the promotion of 
careful thinking, and the creation of a critical attitude 
towards the problems each generation has to face. 

Health education includes the sum of all experiences 
which favorably influence habits, attitudes, and knowl- 
edge relating to individual, community, and _ racial 
health. The three major phases are public health educa- 
tion, school health education, and health education of 
professional groups. The first phase takes place in home 
and community, operating largely through efforts of 
A paper presented before the annual meeting, Good Teeth Council 
for Children, Inc., Oct. 16, 1936, Chicago. 

1Committee Report of the Health Education Section of the 


A.P.E.A., “Definition of Terms in Health Education,” JouRNAL OF 
HEALTH AND PuysicaL EpucaTion, V:10 (December, 1934), p. 16. 


For the Enrichment of Childhood 


By 








health departments and voluntary agencies interested jy 
promoting health among the people—men, women, anj 
children of various races, creeds, and characteristics 
School health education takes place in school or through 
efforts organized and conducted by school personne, 
“The child is educated in all his experiences that in any 
way influence favorably his habits, attitudes, and knovwi. 
edge relating to health, but the experiences he has that 
emerge from and are identified with school life are thos 
of School Health Education.” Among professional groups 
there is continuing need to acquaint the workers in public 
health and related fields with new discoveries and teste 
methods and with means of correlation of the varioys 
activities designed for community betterment. 


Instruments 


The specific objective of public health education is to 
make health information public by techniques which aim 
to arouse, stimulate, and guide motives for healthy living, 
Not only is it necessary to inform, but through an aroused 
interest, to motivate to a constructive application of 
knowledge. Discrimination in choice of methods is neces- 
sary if we are to arouse curiosity, enlist sympathy, hold 
attention, impart information, and lead to action. These 
various factors obviously integrate and fuse, for that 
which arouses curiosity may at the same time hold a- 
tention and give instruction (Galdston). More than one 
instrument or approach related to a specific purpose may 
be necessary to attain the goal. Increasing emphasis is 
being given to the importance of precision in the choice 
of methods,’ and to a more careful study of attitudes, 
coupled with inventories of problems and results as a 





basis for the selection of methods. 
Public health education is not an administrative entity, 
even comparable in this respect to epidemiology or sani- 


tary engineering; our conception is that of a broad func J 


tion influencing the whole administrative health program 
in which many workers play a part. Public health edu 
cation is in large measure a contact job, effected when 
staff members meet people individually or in groups. 
For example, the waiting room of a clinic or a child 
health conference offers an excellent opportunity for edu- 
cational work through personal contact, as well a 
through the use of exhibits and appropriate bulletins. 
Likewise the physician, the dentist, and the nurse occupy 
key positions for health instruction in the home or in the 


2 William P. Shepard and Adelheid Arfsten, “Precision in the 
Choice of Health Education Methods,” Amer. Jl. Pub. Health, XXVI:1 
(Jan., 1936). 
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office, as does the teacher in the school. Direct contact 
may be supplemented wisely by publicity methods, news- 
papers, printed matter, posters, exhibits, motion pictures, 
and the like, but without contact, the other instruments 
cannot be wholly effective. The planetarium and the mu- 
seum of hygiene are excellent illustrations of teaching in- 
struments through which personal contact and visual 
methods are combined. 


Study and Planning 


Advance preparation of a carefully considered pro- 
gram is necessary. The basis for program making is a 
study of the situation to determine the major factors in- 
volved, the public response desired, and the necessary 
procedures. Clarity in planning involves a consideration 
of the objectives, the ideas or appeals, the medium or 
means best suited to convey the ideas, and the audiences 
to be reached. The final objectives should then be definite 
and reasonable; they should have importance locally and 
be attainable with the facilities at hand. The final test 
of health education is not how much information is dis- 
tributed, but the extent to which behavior is influenced. 

In other words, we can not expect results by standing 
on a mountain top and dreaming of a theoretical plan, 
or by pouring out material over the air, or by saying es- 
sentially “Here it is—come and get it.” Some friends 
became lost on the mountain trails this summer. Members 
of a searching party did not rely upon calls from the head 
of the trails to locate the wanderers; they went down into 
the woods, trying different routes, in order to find their 
colleagues and guide them to the lights of camp. So in 
public health, the lights of health education guide only 
dimly, if at all, the course of many citizens until someone 
leads the way through a maze of technical phrases or 
misunderstanding. To secure participation of the people 
in public health, it is necessary to inspire their confidence 
and to work with, through, and close to them. Further- 
more, the application of testing procedures will tend to 
raise the level of effectiveness of methods utilized for 
different purposes and for special groups. 

We have intimated that the job of health education 
cannot be conducted in a “water-tight compartment” of a 
health organization, but is a cooperative enterprise in 
which all those engaged directly or indirectly (e.g., teach- 
ers, social workers, recreation supervisors) in public 
health work should participate. The initial task is to ob- 
tain a knowledge of the community.* Much of the infor- 
mation needed will already be available in the offices of 
the statistician, the epidemiologist, the dental supervisor, 
and the health officer. For example: What is the compo- 
sition of the population according to age, sex, nativity, 
economic, industrial, and social status? How do these 
factors vary in the community, section by section? What 
are the “sore spot” areas as indicated by housing prob- 
lems, high incidence of relief, of disease, of physical hand- 
icaps such as dental defects and malnutrition? What 
special characteristics of culture, language, superstition, 
and tradition may influence the contemplated program 





3Ira V. Hiscock, District Health Administration, (last chapter), 
(Lancaster, Penna: Science Press, 1936). 
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for a given district? What are the resources available in 
terms of personnel, funds, agencies, and institutions? 
What additional research work or further exploration of 
a given problem is needed to provide necessary facts for 
educational purposes? What are the most important 
next steps? 

To obtain some of these facts, special committees may 
be helpful, representing the community as a whole, dif- 
ferent groups, different agencies, different sections, de- 
pending on the situation. One of the values of a study or 
survey is the information gained by the participants, who 
not only learn some detailed facts but acquire a better 
understanding of the problems and the work of different 
organizations, and receive thereby a stimulus for group 
planning and cooperative action.‘ 

Numerous processes are thus involved in the various 
stages of program development. Factual data must be as- 
sembled and organized at the outset. After their analysis 
and interpretation, conclusions may be formulated for 
dissemination among professional and selected lay groups. 
These conclusions supplemented or modified through 
committee and individual consideration may subsequently 
take the form of future plans, or even recommendations. 
The goal is the translation of these plans into action. Far 
from an isolated administrative function, public health 
education permeates the entire public health structure, 
and requires the aid and cooperation of all the organized 
forces whose objective is the promotion of public and 
personal health. The correlation of these activities is 
sometimes secured through a representative committee 
or council on health education. 


Correlation in School Program 


Among the key groups in the community to be reached 
are the school children and their parents. School health 
education is definitely linked with public health educa- 
tion as it operates in the home and community. Further- 
more, the health officer, whose training has included ex- 
perience in school health service, and others engaged in 
public health education, will accelerate the movement 
through cooperation with schools in providing materials 
or factual data for school health education work as well 
as in demonstrating community health problems and 
services. School authorities who have developed an under- 
standing of community health objectives are receptive 
and even eager for such assistance. In a school health 
education program, teachers, parents, and children must 
understand certain fundamentals. No longer do we at- 
tempt to teach structural physiology nor the detailed 
pathology of disease, but rather to emphasize body struc- 
ture as related to function. We aim to stress health and 
those factors which make for completeness of body, of 
mind, and of character. Besides endeavoring to establish 
habits and standards, to instill a working knowledge of 
practical facts adapted to appropriate age levels, to build 
ideals, and to develop a sense of personal responsibility, 


4 Through such studies conducted by representatives of a Council 
of Social Agencies in conjunction with a health department, interest 
was aroused in the dental problems of a community, ultimately leading 
to a program in which many individuals and groups participated. 
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it is desirable to build up a healthy skepticism about un- 
supported theories as a defense against quackery, charla- 
tanism, and superstition, and to provide a perspective re- 
garding personal and community health. 

To illustrate the practical operation of a school pro- 
gram, let us consider a specific experience. One of the 
reasons for the success of the rural school health edu- 
cation program supervised by Ruth Grout in Cattaraugus 
County is a practical concept with a number of basic 
policies formulated as guides, as follows: * 

A school health education program should grow out of 
classroom situations and should come from the teachers and 
pupils themselves. 

Activities and materials of instruction should be based on 


children’s interests and needs, and should be positive in their 
application. 

Each child should be helped to practice healthful living 
throughout the day. 

Provision should be made for giving each child a basic 
understanding of the reasons for desirable health behavior. 

Health teaching should be integrated with the everyday 
life of the child and all available resources should be drawn 
upon to accommodate this unification. 

The program should identify itself with home and com- 
munity programs of health and education. 

Only scientifically sound facts of hygiene and health prac- 
tice should be taught. 


In the development of this program it was again found 
that the daily morning inspection by the teacher to dis- 
cover any early departures from normal health may fur- 
nish ideas for teaching, even though being fundamentally 
a preventive measure. It was possible to carry out much 
of the inspection rapidly and unobtrusively as children 
enter the room or just after they are seated. The phy- 
sicians, dentists, and nurses can make the health examin- 
ation an educational procedure, especially if they have 
the special help of the teacher in preparing for and con- 
ducting the examination, as well as in a follow-up of the 
observations. 

Good teeth were recognized by the teachers in Cat- 
taraugus County as one of nine major characteristics of 
a healthy child. Units of work were prepared by the 
rural school teachers assisted by the county director of 
health education. For the lower grades, the unit dealing 
with care of teeth and mouth evolved from three pos- 
sible approaches: study of animals’ teeth, nature study: 
interest in health examination records; and notation of 
children with excellent teeth with reasons for this favor- 
able condition. Illustrative basic activities as reported 
by teachers included: 


1. Food Exhibit. Children prepared exhibits of foods which 
help to build strong teeth. 

2. A Home Check. The children made charts for checking 
themselves on cleaning of teeth, and pinned them over the 
wash bowls at home. 

3. Signs for Dentist’s Office. In the study of the teeth and 
mouth, signs were made for a dentist’s shop which would 
attract attention and remind people to protect their teeth. 

4. How to Keep Toothbrush Clean. Pupils demonstrated 
a good way to keep a toothbrush fresh and clean. 








5 Ruth Grout, Handbook of Health Education, (New York: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1936). 
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5. Teeth of Animals. Two nature study periods were de. 
voted to the study of the teeth of different animals, 

The children made booklets and studied in detaj] the 
care of teeth. Before the unit was completed, seven oy 
of ten children had gone to the dentist. 

In the upper grades, a unit of work was adapted to th 
age level, adding possible approaches througi natural 
interest in personal appearance and through studies o 
food and nutrition. Basic activities included a dent, 
exhibit. 

Pathway to Corrections 


A careful study of physical defects of school children 
and their follow-up in a large city revealed such erro 
of commission as conflict of opinion on dental defects 
that prevented continued follow-up, a follow-up but po 
appointment for examination, or a parent still uncop. 
vinced and no knowledge at school of attention the pag 
year. Errors of omission in the program included lack 
of data on the school record, no knowledge of the cage 
by any of the school health staff, no follow-up, org 
parent convinced but still no action taken. These ob. 
servations led to the following recommendations: ° 


1. That a definite policy be formulated concerning the 
proportionate amount of attention that should be devoted to 
preventive work, such as stressing a favorable dietary regime 
and early and continuous dental attention, and the amout 
that should be given to emergency corrective service. This 
study indicates that at least some emergency service must 
continue to be provided until the preventive procedures be- 
come more widely effective. 

2. That the extent of corrective facilities for given dis. 
tricts be appraised. This includes not only terminal facilities 
but the intermediary follow-up time as well. 

3. That experiments be inaugurated in order to adjust the 
number of cases selected for follow-up to the facilities avail- 
able. 

4. That discrimmative recording of dental defects be in- 
itiated so that the proper selection of cases for follow-up may 
be made. 


Correlated with the dental service and forming an 
integral part of such service should go health education. 
It is recognized by professional workers that many ab- 
normalities and diseased conditions of the body are 
caused by neglected teeth. Furthermore, it is necessary 
that the teeth be in condition to function normally in 
order that food may be properly digested, and thus play 
its part in growth and development. Parents as well as 
children need to be impressed with the fact that good 
teeth do not just happen. In the popular phraseology 
of a Metropolitan Life Insurance Company message: 
“They are living parts of the body built by food. They 
need the elements contained in eggs, milk, meats, green 
vegetables, fruits, and cereals, but in addition they should 
be cared for regularly because, unlike most other parts 





of the body, they cannot heal themselves when injured.” 
The family physician is an invaluable health counselor, 
but he needs also an able ally in the family dentist if 
mouth hygiene is to be promoted. Through demonstra- 
tion and instruction, the school may play a vital role. 


6 Physical Defects—The Pathway to Correction, American Child 
Health Association, 1934. 
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The school health education work “should be in charge 
of the teacher under the sympathetic guidance of _an 
ficient advisor OF supervisor of health education, 
equipped with special and adequate professional training 


for this complex task.” * 


Home Diets 

Many studies have been conducted to ascertain the 
effect on dental health of a change from an inadequate 
to an adequate diet. But these studies have been made 
chiefly in institutions where the amount and content 
of the diet can be carefully controlled. Becks and Simonds 
have presented a practical plan for making similar im- 
provements on home diets without deviating greatly from 
the customary food practices of the subjects, giving 
greater assurance of adherence to the recommended diet 
and in the long run greater chance of improved dental 
health. Their studies deserve consideration by health 
education workers as well as by nutritionists and dental 


hygienists. 


Hawaii Experience 


That health education in regard to dental care and 
prevention brings results is shown in those communities 
where reasonably adequate programs have been devel- 
oped. With the dental education in the Territory of 
Hawaii, for example, provided by dental hygienists in 
the schools, a dental clinic at Palama Settlement (sup- 
ported by the Strong Foundation), the work in various 
self-supporting clinics, and the interest of the dental 
profession, much has been accomplished.® Only reference 
will be made to a few indices. In 1922, when the first 
work in dental hygiene was conducted in the schools, 
the average number of cavities per child in the element- 
ary grades was 11.2. In 1935, this figure was 4.7. In 
1922, very few children went to private dentists. During 
the school year 1935-36, out of an enrollment of 62,890 
children in elementary schools, 30 per cent were com- 
pleted by private dentists, 8 per cent were attending pri- 
vate dentists but not completed, 14 per cent were com- 
pleted at the Palama dental clinic, with 1 per cent at- 
tending but not completed. For the city of Honolulu, 
with an enrollment of 20,660, complete dental corrections 
were recorded for 82 per cent while 9 per cent were still 
under care but not completed.’® Health education forms 
an important link in this program, and plans are being 
considered in the city of Honolulu to give more attention 
than heretofore to the preschool age child. 


The Preschool Child 
Notwithstanding the knowledge possessed by many 


7Conclusions from The White House Conference Report on Child 
Health and ,Protection. For practical details of a cooperative program, 
see also the Iowa Plan for Dental Health Education, Bulletins of the 
Bureau of Dental Hygiene, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1936. 

8 Herman Becks and Nina Simonds, “Dental Caries and Paradental 
Disturbances: Importance of an Adequate Diet for Health of Teeth 
and Paradentium,” Jour. A.D.A., October, 1935. 

® Helen M. Baukin, Dental Health Education and Service for the 
Children in Hawaii, (1936). 

10 See also Guy S. Millberry, A Study of the Dental Problem in 
Hawaii, (1930). 
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people of the relation of good teeth to health, how often 
is there neglect! This neglect, as pointed out by a recent 
state health bulletin, is even more glaringly apparent 
among children who still possess their baby teeth.” 
“Parents are often prone to neglect their children’s baby 
teeth because, they argue, ‘they will have to come out 
sooner or later anyway.’ It is time, however, that adults 
realized the importance of the condition of these early 
teeth to the child’s general welfare. Only too often the 
child suffers permanent dental injury for lack of proper 
care and is only taken to the dentist when the pain 
from a decayed and infected tooth becomes unbearable. 
Parents should know that the future dental and bodily 
health of the child is dependent upon the treatment and 
care of these first, or deciduous teeth.” The fact that only 
limited space has been given here to the discussion of 
the preschool child problem by no means indicates that 
it is of minor importance. Only a relatively few pro- 
grams of dental education and supervision for the pre- 
school child have been developed, and this phase of the 
problem is usually the one to receive last attention. Yet 
there is much evidence to indicate the importance of be- 
ginning this work in the preschool age group. Further- 
more, there is great need for continuing active research 
in this important field of mouth hygiene. 


Voluntary Agencies 


While some of the dental problems related to health 
education have been used for illustration purposes, the 
health education needs and principles outlined relate to 
the other phases of the broad public health program; 
and the need for assistance of voluntary agencies to sup- 
port and supplement the work of official bodies con- 
tinues. Their major role is to: 


1. Increase public understanding and support of public 
health work. 

2. Encourage new health interests as their relative im- 
portance becomes apparent. 

3. Aid in the development of high standards of public 
health training and services. 

4. Assist in the conduct of research. 

5. Assemble enlightened public and professional opinion 
for the purpose of future planning. 

6. Bring to bear on local health problems the best avail- 
able information, resources, and techniques. 


In conclusion, may we bear in mind that public under- 
standing of health work usually lags far behind scientific’ 


knowledge and current practice. To bridge the gap and} 


to promote sound health practices is the aim of health; 
education. The enlistment of community forces for thi 

purpose requires organization in order that all classes 
of persons of various age groups may be reached. After 
studying the community to discover its health problems, 
our next step is to select effective tools for enlisting 
interest and thereby spreading the information which is 
needed. May we do our utmost to plan wisely the serv- 
ices for the enrichment of childhood, and to aid the 
parents and the general public in acquiring a clear under- 
standing of the significance of this work! 


11 Oregon State Board of Health, Weekly Bulletin, Oct. 6, 1936. 
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Rural Supervision of Health Education 


By 


RUTH E. GROUT 


Director of Health Education Study 
Cattaraugus County, New York 


home and community which it serves offers unusual 

possibilities for education in healthful living. In 
this simple unit of society the children often share with 
adults such responsibilities of the farm and household 
as the handling of milk, the care of younger children, 
and the preparation of food. By the very nature of the 
situation in which they live, they play an important 
part in the prevention of disease. At school they have 
opportunity to help with ventilation, lighting, handling 
of water supplies, and preparation of the noon lunch. 
Their day is filled with chances to apply the laws of 
hygiene and public health. 

The teacher of the small school is in a peculiarly fav- 
orable position to guide children into good health be- 
havior, but often is handicapped in her task by inade- 
quate training and experience, and lack of opportunity, 
time, or encouragement to seek fresh ideas. She needs 
the special assistance of a sympathetic counselor or 
supervisor if her health education program is to func- 
tion effectively in all the directions which are open to 
its influence. 

Adequate supervision will keep the teacher in touch 
with educational and scientific trends and will help her 
to use the many resources which may contribute to her 
program. It will provide the guidance necessary to bring 
about a balance of the school’s program so that health 
practices will be reinforced by understandings, and the 
mental and social aspects of child development will be 
duly considered along with the physical. It may through 
intelligent leadership stimulate the teacher into creative 
and productive acts which will bring about constant 
teacher growth in ability to meet the many health prob- 
lems that arise. 

Supervision which will help “to release and capitalize 
the creative energies of teachers” is an art in itself and 
requires the application of techniques and procedures 
which in truth are strikingly similar to those used by 
teachers in unlocking and drawing into action the crea- 
tive powers of pupils. 

It is based on knowledge of the way human beings 
and specifically teachers react in the presence of disap- 
proval, criticism, insecurity, and fear on the negative 
side, and in an atmosphere of approval, security, and 
opportunity for self-expression on the positive. It grows 
from an understanding of the factors which underlie a 
creative act. These factors have been simply and effec- 
tively outlined in “Supervision and the Creative Teach- 


Tis small rural school with its proximity to the 


A paper presented before the Eastern District Association Con- 
vention, March 1936, Syracuse, New York. 





er,” the Fifth Yearbook of the Department of Super. 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the N.E.A. Briefly 
summarized they are as follows: 


The creative act although usually brought about through 
outside stimulation is ordinarily initiated by the creatg 
While it is unfolding and developing, it must be under th 
control of the creator. It appears in individuals who ar 
sensitive to ideas and in a state of relaxed control. The cre. 
tive individual must have a knowledge of techniques anj 
acquire a habit of persistence. He must also acquire meap. 
ingful criteria for the self-evaluation of his acts. The cr. 
ative act is accompanied by an emotional and inteliecty 
satisfaction. 


Supervisors according to this concept of supervision 
become counselors or consultants rather than dictators 
or teachers of pupils themselves. In the last analysis 
however, their real effectiveness in teacher relationships 





depends fully as much upon the subtle interplay of per. 
sonalities as upon any particular procedures or philoso 
phy they may employ. 

In the experimental program of rural school health 
education which has been underway in Cattaraugus 
County, New York, since the fall of 1931, a number of 
supervisory and consultant procedures have gradually 
evolved, some of which have proved more helpful than 
others. A few of the more significant ones will be de- 





scribed. 
Conferences 


Conferences both with individual teachers and groups 
of teachers have served as valuable media for the e- 
changes of experiences in Cattaraugus County. Since the 
use of group conferences has been influenced to a great 
extent by policies in each of the five supervisory dis 


tricts of the County, there has been considerable varia § 


tion both in the number of such conferences and the 
uses that have been made of them. 

Health education was featured very successfully in 
one conference early in the development of the project 
by means of a panel discussion. Participants included 
three classroom teachers, two members of the Count 
Department of Health, a consultant in health education 
from a neighboring county, the principal of a nearby 
normal school, and the local health education supervisot 
who led the panel. 

Exhibits of materials helpful in health education have 
proved worth while at both large and small conferences. 
Descriptions either in picture or writing of activities 
actually carried out in schools seem to be popular as do 
samples of pupils’ work. 
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Teachers like to compare notes on what they are 
doing and the small conference or study group lends it- 
self admirably to this. Many supervisory districts have 
planned programs for study. When this is the case, health 
problems can be taken up in relation to broader educa- 
tional problems naturally and effectively. At the present 
time one district superintendent is making arrangements 
for a teachers’ conference on science teaching and has 
asked the health education supervisor to contribute 
something from her angle. Such relationships are essen- 
tial for a truly integrated program. 

Conferences with individual teachers are most effec- 
tive when they can be carried on in the classroom with 
the problems directly at hand. A supervisor who ap- 
proaches a teacher with the nature of the creative act, 
consciously or subconsciously, in mind, will avoid many 
pitfalls. She will realize that her contribution is that of 
advising, encouraging, and leading the teacher to carry 
out and evaluate her own activities. If discussions center 
on the children themselves and their problems, and if 
future planning is the basis of a discussion, rather than 
a review of past shortcomings, the interview is very 
likely to have productive results. 

One day recently there was occasion to visit a school 
where lighting has been a perennial problem. In a pre- 
vious interview the teacher’s attention had been called 
to the poor light and in the months that had intervened 
he had succeeded in making some improvements, such 
as tying back the sash curtains and removing entirely 
some of the shades. He was commended for the attention 
he had given to the problem. On this particular day, 
however, some of the shades were lowered more than 
necessary and the pupils were sitting with their backs 
to the window. A foot candle meter was brought in, 
much to the teacher’s delight, for he had been trying to 
locate one, and a demonstration of the quantity and 
quality of light under varying conditions was carried 
out. Few words were necessary. The children, seeing the 
contrasts themselves, hastened to rearrange their own 
movable seats for optimum light. As a follow-up and 
continuation of this lighting study, a table of adequate 
lighting standards against which the pupils might check 
their own school conditions was left with the teacher, 
and also a reference book with a special section on eyes 
and lighting. 

Numerous other devices are used to help teachers and 
pupils discover problems and envision new ways of meet- 
ing them. A school health survey on which they may 
note school conditions, a description of what some other 
teacher is doing, and a snapshot of children in another 
school carrying on some health activity or unit work 
are among the methods employed. 


Committee Activities 


The committee organized for some special purpose 
serves an invaluable function in health education. A 
committee composed of key teachers and the five dis- 
trict superintendents determined the policies and gen- 
eral procedures of the program in the one- and two- 
teacher schools from the start. At the junior and senior 
high school level a general committee is at present de- 
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veloping plans for curriculum building, and a smaller 
one within the larger is working on a questionnaire de- 
signed to study students’ health information, interests, 
behavior, and home conditions. 

From time to time other committees have been organ- 
ized to aid in some special phase of the work. At present 
a group is planning a recreation camp to be held at the 
children’s health camp of the County Tuberculosis and 
Public Health Association in early June. Another is in 
the process of formation to evaluate the more recent 
health books. A few months ago a group was assembled 
to review new units of work which had been turned in 
by the teachers and to select the best for the revised 
“Handbook of Health Education,” which again was the 
product of teacher activity both as individuals and as 
groups. 


Curriculum Building 


As may be gleaned from above, many of the con- 
ferences and committee activities have been organized 
around the general activity of curriculum building. Time 
does not permit a detailed description of the procedures 
followed in this curriculum-building process, but suf- 
fice it to say that the tangible result has been a teach- 
ing guide which embodies aids for organizing and plan- 
ning a program and a wealth of teaching suggestions 
evolved from actual classroom experience. In the prepa- 
ration of this Handbook an effort has been made to have 
it so constructed that it will itself provide motivation 
for creative acts on the part of both teachers and pupils. 


Community Relationships 


Since an important phase of a supervisory program 
in health education is to unify community health re- 
sources with the educational program so that each may 
reinforce the other, a supervisor must be intimately ac- 
quainted with the potential contributions of all agencies 
in any way concerned with the health of the school child. 
If the office of the supervisor can be in the same building 
with the health department, as it is in Cattaraugus Coun- 
ty, much is gained on both sides. Very often the super- 
visor may become a coordinator and an interpreter be- 
tween health and social agencies and the school. Such 
a person may sometimes take active part in a joint 
project which directly or indirectly has a bearing on 
school health education as such. 

A garden project for borderline families furnished an 
excellent chance for unified action during the spring of 
1935. With funds provided by the Olean Rotary Club, 
seeds were purchased and later sold at cost or given 
outright to needy families with children. Several agricul- 
tural and home-making teachers were instrumental in 
locating the families, distributing the seeds, and super- 
vising the gardens. A few of them allowed students from 
these families who were in their classes to make the 
gardens their special spring project. Educational mate- 
rial on gardening was mailed from the home bureau 
office to all teachers in the County. In one community, 
where food for the school hot lunch is contributed on 
a barter basis, fifteen children were able to turn over 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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seeking some official connection between the Ameri- 

can Physical Education Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association was first brought before the 
Legislative Council a number of years ago, and has been 
discussed at frequent intervals since then. In 1933, nego- 
tiations progressed to a point where a committee from the 
A.P.E.A. presented a set of definite proposals as a basis 
for affiliation, but the N.E.A. at that time was not able to 
accept them. The report of these proposals was published 
in the JOURNAL in November, 1933. 

After this attempt, the matter was left in abeyance 
until the spring of 1936, when, owing to the zealous in- 
terest of both Miss Agnes Wayman, President of the 
A.P.E.A., and President Agnes Samuelson of the N.E.A., 
the question was reopened. During the A.P.E.A. conven- 
tion at St. Louis, a luncheon meeting was held, attended 
by Miss Samuelson, the members of the A.P.E.A. Execu- 
tive Committee, and Mr. A. W. Thompson, Chairman of 
the Department of School Health and Physical Educa- 
tion of the N.E.A. At this meeting, the proposal was 
considered from every angle, and there was a general 
unanimity regarding the desirability of effecting such 
affiliation. Acting upon the suggestion of Miss Samuelson, 
it was decided to hold a later meeting of the official rep- 
resentatives of the N.E.A. and a committee from the 
A.P.E.A. This meeting was held on May 9 in Chicago, at 
a time when the General Policies Committee of the 
N.E.A. was in session. The Committee appointed by Pres- 
ident W. G. Moorhead as the incoming President to rep- 
resent the A.P.E.A. at this conference was as follows: 
Miss Agnes Wayman, Chairman; Dr. John Brown, Jr., 
Chairman of the General Policies Committee; Mr. E. D. 
Mitchell, Secretary-Editor; and W. G. Moorhead, sitting 
in an advisory capacity. At a result of this conference, it 
seemed that there were no unsurmountable obstacles to 
our early affiliation with the N.E.A., if we so desired. 
The N.E.A. representatives assured our committee that 
we could: 


y= question of the possibility and advisability of 


1. Retain our name, identity, and autonomy as a separate 
self-governing national association, as at present. 

2. Have our own constitution and by-laws. 

3. Elect our own officers, Governing Board, and Legisla- 
tive Council. 

4. Conduct our annual national, district, and state con- 
ventions as ‘at present. 

5. Control our own finances as at present. 

6. Continue to publish our own magazine and other profes- 
sional literature. 

7. Determine our own dues. 

8. In other words, our Association remains autonomous 
and independent as heretofore. 


At the same time, under this arrangement, our Associ- 
ation would (1) merge with the Department of School 
Health and Physical Education of the N.E.A., (2) be- 


Affiliation with the N.E.A. 









come recognized as the Department of Health and Phys. 
cal Education of the N.E.A., (3) assume responsibility 
for the annual summer convention program of this De. 
partment of the N.E.A., (4) agree to promote, to a tea. 
sonable extent, membership in the N.E.A., (5) work’ to. 
ward the early realization of the policy of the NEA. 
that all its major Departments should have a full-time 
Executive Secretary. 

The stipulation of promoting N.E.A. memberships tp 
a reasonable extent needs, perhaps, a further word of 
explanation. It will not be at all necessary that every 
American Physical Education Association member aly 
be a member of the N.E.A. The N.E.A. will be satisfieg 
if we make every effort to secure a reasonable proportion 
of members in its organization. 

Elimination of the word “school” in the new title for 
the Department places our affiliation upon the broadest 
possible basis and permits us to retain our present wide 
and desirable community relationships. Our present title 
can be retained, but in addition we would be “The De. 
partment of Health and Physical Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association.” 

As a matter of general interest, it may be stated that 
the entire question was discussed thoroughly with the 
officers of the Department of School Health and Physical 
Education of the N.E.A. and met with their approval. 

When these proposals were presented to the Legisla- 
tive Council by mail, they signified their almost unani- 
mous approval of the affiliation on these terms. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the N.E.A. also voted favorably on 
the plan. However, it was felt that members of the De- 
partment should be given opportunity to express them- 
selves on the proposal and so the matter was presented. 
at the business meeting of the Department held in Port- 
land in July, 1936. The Department voted in favor of 
the general proposal, but elected officers for 1936-37, and 
charged them with the definite responsibility of serving 
as a committee, to act with a committee of the A.P.E.A. 
to consolidate the constitutions of the two organizations. 
The object was to provide for all the basic interests re- 
lated to health and physical education. 

Mr. Moorhead, President of the A.P.E.A., named 
Mr. N. P. Neilson, Vice-President, to act for the A.P.E.A. 
and Mr. Neilson called in the assistance of Mr. Charles 
Davis, President of the Southwest District of the A.P.E.A. 
Dr. Edna Bailey, newly-elected Chairman of the De- 
partment of School Health and Physical Education of 
the N.E.A., is working with Mr. Neilson and Mr. Davis, 
and they have prepared some proposals to facilitate the 
reorganization and to insure the adequate consideration 
of the many varied interests included in the two organi- 
zations. 

These recommendations are being presented for the 
consideration of the newly appointed A.P.E.A. Committee 
on N.E.A. Affiliation, which is composed of the follow- 
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ing members: Dr. John Brown, Jr., Dr. C. L. Brownell, 
C. W. Davis, Miss Jessie Garrison, Dr. A. G. Ireland, 
N. P. Neilson, Dr. J. F. Williams, W. G. Moorhead ex- 
officio, E. D. Mitchell ex-officio, and Miss Agnes Way- 
man, Chairman. 

It is generally felt that a unified organization will give 
greater strength to all aspects of the program and will 
facilitate attendance and participation by members 
through a reduction in overlapping meetings, dues, and 
sections. At the same time it is important and a matter 
of professional concern that the best interests of each 
group should be given equal consideration. These factors 
are being kept in mind by the Committee in directing its 
efforts towards this important reorganization. 

The A.P.E.A. Finance Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Gertrude Moulton, is at work studying the 
budget of the Association and planning ways and means 
of financing the appointment of a full-time secretary and 
the other expenses incident to the proposed reorganiza- 
tion. The Constitution Committee, under Dr. C. L. 
Brownell, and the General Policies Committee, under Dr. 
J. F. Williams, are studying other aspects of our Associa- 
tion in relation to the changes which are being suggested. 

A letter recently received by President Moorhead from 
Mr. Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary of the N.E.A., 
states, “If a merger can be effected in time for action at 
the Detroit convention, and if this action is favorable, the 
new Department can begin functioning immediately. If 
there is delay beyond that time however, it will not be 
possible to take action before June 1938.” 

It is therefore important that all members of the As- 
sociation and of the Legislative Council should give early 
and serious consideration to all aspects of the proposal. 
It is hoped that the Council Meeting in New York in 
April will bring forth a true expression of the attitude 
of our members towards affiliation with the N.E.A., and 
that this important question, which has been so long dis- 
cussed, may be finally decided in a way that will be to 


the best interests of the A.P.E.A. and of our profession. 
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In Memoriam 
Alvin E. Kindervater 


Alvin E. Kindervater was one of our real pioneers in 
public school physical education, and throughout his 
long years of service he made unusual contributions to 
the advancement of our profession; but he will be best 
remembered by all who knew him for the endearing qual- 
ities which made him a popular figure at our national 
meetings—for his genial personality, and his fund of 
reminiscences of the early days of the profession. All 
those who heard him speak at the banquet at last year’s 
convention will feel that in his death they have lost a real 
friend, as the Association has lost a valuable member. 

Space does not permit an adequate review of his pro- 
fessional career, but the following may be listed as his 
outstanding contributions in the cause of physical edu- 
cation: 

He prepared and conducted ten teams for six national 
tournaments of A.G.U., 1885-1907, winning many prizes. 

He served on committees of Turners in charge of physi- 
cal education demonstrations at World’s Fairs in Chicago, 
1893, and St. Louis, 1904, receiving two diplomas in 
recognition of his services. 

He organized the first elementary school field day in 
St. Louis in 1910, in which 6,000 pupils participated. 

He was trainer and manager of the St. Louis Turners’ 
team sent to the International Gymnastic Tournament 
at Frankfurt, which won six prizes, including one for a 
drill with electrically lighted dumbbells. 

He arranged the 1914 A.P.E.A. Convention in St. 
Louis, including a demonstration of thirty-five hundred 
children. 

He was Honorary Chairman and Demonstration Chair- 
man of the 1936 A.P.E.A. Convention. 

Mr. Kindervater retired in June, 1936, after over thirty 
years service in the position of Director of Physical Edu- 
cation in the Public Schools of St. Louis, and died Octo- 
ber 14, 1936.—Prepared by Emil Rath. 





Forty-Second Annual Convention of the A.P.E.A. 


New York City, April 21-24, 1937 


The Convention Committee of the Association, through 
the Convention Manager, C. J. Kraft, Jr., and the Hon- 
orary Convention Manager, Dr. As K. Aldinger of the 
New York City Public Schools, issues a very hearty in- 
vitation to every member of the Association to attend 
the Forty-Second Annual Convention, to be held in 
joint meeting with the Eastern District Association in 
New York City, April 21-24, 1937. Plan now to keep 
these dates free for the outstanding physical education 
meeting of the year. 

No effort is being spared to make this one of the best 
conventions in the history of the Association. The Hotel 
Pennsylvania has been selected as headquarters, and the 
facilities of the local schools and colleges are also being 
thrown open to our delegates. An unusually interesting 
school visitation program is being planned for the first 
part of the week by Mr. Kraft and his assistants. The 


entertainment features of the meeting, as outlined by the 
local committee, promise to be exceptionally attractive. 

President Moorhead and the Program Committee re- 
port that outstanding speakers are being sought to ad- 
dress the general sessions. Among those who have been 
invited are such well-known figures as W. H. Kilpatrick, 
Chancellor Chase of New York University, and J. Edgar 
Hoover. The final choice of speakers will be announced 
in a later issue. One general session is being sponsored 
and planned upder the direction of the Recreation Sec- 
tion, of which C. M. Miles of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department is Chairman. 

The various sections are also planning unusual pro- 
grams of demonstrations and discussions, and a number 
of affiliated organizations will hold sessions during the 
same week. 

Come to the New York Convention, April 21-24, 1937. 
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ry individual point of view which 
Freedom makes the thoughtful listener jus- 
Through tifiably impatient is to the effect that 


recreation ceases to hold its spontaneity 
and charm when it becomes organized. 
Some time ago a writer in a popular home journal chat- 
tered briskly in behalf of complete freedom for the 
individual’s recreational whims, concluding with the 
assertion that she, herself, wanted to putter away her 
spare time as she chose and not be subjected to any 
dictation as to what she should do. 

The fallacy of such argument, as attractive as it may 
be made to sound, lies in the fact that often it is the 
very presence of organization that brings recreational 
freedom to the individual. The author of the above 
article wanted “to fritter away” her leisure time in things 
like gardening, sports, making gifts, and so on. And yet 
how would the great majority of the people of our cities 
have places to garden, have spaces for sports, have bats 
and balls, have materials for handiwork, if there were no 
leadership and organization to make these things pos- 
sible? In truth, without a conscious public attitude 
toward the democratizing of play and recreation, the 
chances are that our parks and playgrounds would still 
be street and slums, our community centers still visions 
in our minds, and that our national parks, if available at 
all, would belong to commercial exploiters. In proof of 
this contention, there exists today in one of our states a 
scenic road which would yearly give pleasure to thou- 
sands of tourists, and yet it remains closed because of a 
wealthy club property that intersects the road and has 
closed its gates on both sides. Here is a case of complete 
freedom for the few which means loss of freedom to 
the many. 

Especially where group action is desirable and to be 
enjoyed, there must always be some degree of organiza- 
tion, and even of regimentation, as distasteful as the 
implications of this word may be to many. Many avenues 
of enjoyment will remain closed unless group planning 


Regimentation 
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makes them possible. A trainload of vacationists, a trai) 
full of youthful hikers, a pleasure boat whose decks are 
crowded with merry children could not be a reality if 
the theory that leisure should be left alone were made 
a universal practice. It is regimentation that makes pos- 
sible the nominal price that all the merrymakers anq 
sport enthusiasts can share. A bus ride, for example, the 
expense of which would be prohibitive to one person, 
may become an economical actuality where several peo- 
ple cooperate. The Kraft durch Freude movement ip 
Germany dropped travel and vacationing expense from 
46 marks to 14 marks a week when collective support 
was given to this idea. 

Likewise, the international youth hostel movement js 
materializing because of enthusiastic leaders and gen. 
erous backers who are convinced of its values to the 
youth of a nation in health, educational sightseeing, and 
cosmopolitan friendships. Even in the most youthful and 
exuberant recreational activities some degree of organ- 
ization may therefore be inherent in successful partici- 
pation; and some degree of regimentation may be neces- 
sary to safeguard the best interests of the individual as 
well as to share the benefits with all. Rules and regu. 
lations may even spell freedom for those individuals 
pleasure-bent if thereby they insure safety against the 
whims or recklessness of the thoughtless individual who 
would otherwise, without such restraint, want to rock 
the boat. 

There are a few other aspects to this problem of or- 
ganized leisure that should be mentioned here. For one 
thing, there can be no escaping the fact that regimenta- 
tion will always be welcomed by some individuals. A 
certain group of people will always exist in every society 
who would prefer to have their needs planned for them, 
even to having their recreations dictated, so to speak. 
There are individuals whose pleasure in life is found in 
the avoidance of initiative and responsibility. They like 
to have their work, they like to have their political 
preferences, and likewise their religious beliefs and their 
recreations laid out in orderly fashion for them. To them 
the making of decisions is distasteful. Society here has 
the possibility of a group of orderly, contented, and in- 
dustrious citizens provided it furnishes the right leader- 
ship to direct them; but at the same time this mental 
passivity is easy prey to destructive ideas of action if 
such are the only kind provided. Leadership and organ- 
ization of the right kind are herein paramount to soci- 


-ety’s best interests, and particularly so in the field of 


recreation. 


Then there are those people who always enjoy being 
with the crowd, whether as the life of the party or the 
one to be entertained. And crowd participation means 
some submergence of individual will although it may also 
mean individual freedom to the person concerned if 
sociability represents the choice of his preferences. And, 
as one other factor that must not be overlooked, there 
must be the realization that the individual, particularly 
the pliable child or youth in the habit-forming age, must 
be exposed to the field of recreations in some way if he 
or she is to find those that have most personal appeal. 
There is value in browsing about the curriculum of at- 
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tractive recreational offerings. _Along with this sorting- 
out process there is also educational value in keeping the 
individual’s attention fixed upon those activities for 
which his talents and aptitudes are best suited until such 
a time as this process of perseverance has given him last- 
ing skills and interests. In this respect there is logical 
argument even to the extent of compulsory play if 
thereby the individuals thus being regimented can gain 
satisfying skills and proficiencies which in their turn 
will provide the motivation, without further external 
assistance, for the life-long continuance of healthful, 
attention-absorbing hobbies. It is difficult to understand 
how interests can be developed other than through actual 
experience, and directed experience certainly seems to 
offer wider choice and more promise than the hit or miss 
kind. 

Probably the strongest rebuttal of all, however, to the 
argument that there should be no organized direction of 
leisure-time pursuits, is the realization that the author 
of it in actuality is demanding for all a type of proce- 
dure which she herself prefers. This particular individ- 
ual, being solitary-minded, would try to make all other 
persons so by adapting them to the recreational routine 
which best suits her own particular inclinations. This is 
regimentation at its worst, for it would deny other indi- 
viduals their personal right of choice—a right which she 
is being freely permitted under the very plan at which 
she directs her criticism. This critic’s argument therefore 
ultimately reduces itself to a self-defense mechanism, one 
offering refuge and solace to the type of person not find- 
ing easy and congenial social adjustment. Many parents 
find the same sort of excuse for their children when the 
latter are failing in some group adjustment in school or 
on the playground. Their plea for the sacredness of 
individual right to personality is sound and we do not 
dispute it, but their belittling of other routines or activ- 
ties in which the great majority of children are happy 
and finding self-expression, to the contrary, is a selfish- 
ness that is without justification and should not be 
countenanced in the planning of recreational programs. 

Regimentation, it is true, may go too far as it does in 
some schools, playgrounds, and camps where the pro- 
gram is run off en masse with military precision. But, 
properly directed, it may, in the way of summary, be the 
means of sharing recreational benefits with the many, of 
providing recreation with economy, of insuring safety, 
of kindling the fire of permanent interests, of affording 
group sociability to those who like to be with the crowd, 
and of paternalizing to some degree the recreation of 
those who would prefer to be guided rather than to di- 
rect. Looking at the matter from all these viewpoints, 
the odium that has attached itself to the words “organ- 
ization” and “regimentation” is largely dispelled, and 
the duty of recreation leaders therefore is to use their 
forces for the pleasure and profit of the individuals who 
desire their benefits. 

The fundamental aim of organized recreation is not to 
regiment individuals, but to provide the opportunities for 
choice and practice of avocational interests which the 
public desires and which will inevitably result in more 
complete and happy living. 
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NE of the things which we who 


District ‘or - 
live in the Pacific Northwest re- 
Convention gret is that we are so seldom able to 
attend National Conventions and Na- 
Values 


tional Societies. Our progress in this 
area would be so much more rapid if we could have more 
contact with national leadership. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, distances are so great and salaries so small that for- 
tunate indeed is the teacher who can afford to attend 
these gatherings. The values are both specific and indi- 
rect. It is a comfort to know first-hand the trends of 
technical thinking, to discuss, face to face, problems now 
being attacked by workers in various sections of the 
country. It is inspiring to see the great gatherings of 
hundreds of others of like mind with yourself, to feel the 
power of group consciousness on objectives and aims. At 
these conventions we find a comradeship of wide scope 
and we accumulate some new acquaintances, we under- 
stand better the books and the researches of people who 
before were just names. A first-hand contact with a per- 
sonality has given us the key to truer interpretations. 

The impossibility of any large number of us of attend- 
ing such meetings has been the real reason for the or- 
ganization of the various districts of the American Physi- 
cal Education Association. On a smaller scale, the mem- 
bers of a district should be able to meet once a year. 
These conventions of ours should do for us in the North- 
west what the National Convention can do for the na- 
tion. Here we are working out programs that have the 
objective of pooling our information, of giving inspira- 
tion to renew our efforts, of reinforcing our confidence to 
proceed with our jobs cheerfully and earnestly. 

The values of conventions are not based entirely on 
programs of speeches, demonstrations, luncheon talks, 
and banquets. There is a still further value which lies in 
the friendships made or strengthened. That convention 
is not a total loss that “rates” a net gain of one new 
friendship started. If I were allowed to make a sugges- 
tion to the district officers and to their program commit- 
tees, I would suggest that time be arranged for some in- 
formal gatherings where at “round tables,” discussions 
could be started and all present would have opportunity 
to talk. Better teamwork comes when each understands 
the personality, the strength, and the valuable qualities 
of his team mates. Here in the Northwest, for instance, 
we have a huge problem that will demand all the con- 
centration, all the wisdom, all the earnest effort of which 
we are capable. Together we can do the job—as inde- 
pendent units we are not so sure—friendly cooperation 
is paramount. So there is advantage in our smallness. 

It is my earnest hope that, year by year, through 
friendly cooperation and a mutual helpfulness—fostered 
by our district conventions—our efforts will succeed in 
bringing physical education more effectively into the 
educational picture. I have faith that if we are sensitive 
to the changing needs of society, if we keep our eyes open 
to new educational trends and if we show a willingness to 
adapt our program to meet these new needs, we in physi- 
cal education can make a splendid contribution to our 
civilization —By John Bovard, Ph.D., University of Ore- 
gon, Past-President, Northwest District Association. 
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A view of the 450 performers of the 1935 Circus at 
the University of Illinois, taken just after the parade. 


EACHERS of physical education in high schools 

who are given opportunities to present various types 

of demonstrations or exhibitions often find them- 
selves at a loss as to the nature of the program, the con- 
tent of the activities, and the development of a suitable 
written outline to be presented to the spectators. When 
the affair is the first experience of this kind for the 
teacher, the problems are many, and even when it has 
become “old stuff” there always arises the need for se- 
curing new material, new ideas, and new and novel ways 
of presenting the various activities. It is for the purpose 
of presenting a few suggestions in the form of tried-and- 
tested programs which might be of some help that this 
article was written. 

There are, of course, many varied reasons for putting 
on some form of demonstration, but probably the most 
valid one is that of publicity, i.e., showing the 
patrons of the school what is being accomplished 
in the classes in physical education. This us- 
ually means choosing activities which present 
an attractive sight to the spectators, and which, 
at the same time, involve many participants, 
because according to reliable estimates, for every 


Suggested Programs 


? 


Or 





the gymnasium. Still other objectives, usually more or 
less secondary, may be to promote the department oj 
physical education, and at the same time not only fur- 
nish incentives for the advancement of the program 
there, but opportunities for participation by the students 
as well. 

Whether you intend to put on a demonstration to 
show what is being accomplished in your program in 
physical education, or whether you plan to present a 
more highly organized form of exhibition such as a cir- 
cus, the programs which follow should suggest some new 
ideas. In many instances, the highly professional and 
exaggerated superlatives used in a number of them to 
describe various acts are merely burlesque numbers, 
while in some, particularly those from the University of 
Illinois circus, genuine circus acts are put on in real 
circus style by students. For information concerning 
the organization, administration, and conduct of the vari- 
ous types of demonstrations or exhibitions, the reader is 
referred to a former article by the author,” and 
a more recent one by Anderson.* Additional in- 
formation concerning each program included in 
this article may be secured by writing to the 
authorities sponsoring it, or to the author of 
this article. The names of the performers have 
been omitted in all cases to eliminate excessive 


youngster who participates, there are usually wh use of space, but it is advisable, however, when 
two or three relatives, one or two of whom are i distributing printed programs of local demon- 
adults, sufficiently interested to want to see what ma strations, to include the names of all participants.’ 
he does. Laat The first three programs represent demonstra- 

Other types of demonstrations may include wing — ' 
exhibitions of one type or another—carnivals panded 2 C. O. Jackson, “The School Circus—Its Place in Physi- 
: : j yP ; ; ; ? oe. cal Education,’ JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epv- 
circuses, and kindred affairs—with the big ob- = cation, V:3 (March, 1934), p. 12. 
j aY7 . “os ing 2C. F, Anderson, “Practical Hints on Demonstrations,’ 
jective usually that of a ey hoo JouRNAL OF HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epvuca- 
to buy athletic equipment, secure . TION, VII:3 (March, 1936), p. 156. 


new uniforms for the band, or equip 


1 For six years the author has been director 
of the Interscholastic Circus at the University 
of Illinois. 


Ladder balancing—walking up 
and down stairs 





4 The terminology used in some of the pro- 
grams which follow should suggest many 
unique possibilities, and the general organiza- 
tion of all of them, which follows the same 
definite pattern, from a statement of com- 
mittees and directors through the program to 
the acknowledgment, should also be helpful. 
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By 


Cc. O. JACKSON 


Assistant Professor 
of Physical Education 
University of Illinois 


Demonstrations 
and Exhibitions 


tions. The initial one presented by a 
group of college students shows how 
effectively a demonstration may also 
be combined with a pageant. It is 
interesting to know that a great deal 
of group as well as individual student 
participation occurred here, and that 
the final presentation, which included 
both the historical aspect and the 
modern program of activities, was a 
direct outgrowth of this emphasis. In 
this particular program there were 
no monotonous rehearsals or prac- 
tices, and the actual time spent, out- 
side of several periods of drill, was 
devoted to research in the history of 
physical education. Obviously the 
whole demonstration was a fine educational experience. 

Large numbers participated in the demonstrations at 
both Milwaukee and St. Louis, and aside from the work 
and time necessary to perfect an organization which 
could present such a demonstration so efficiently, there 
was not a great amount spent in rehearsals and there 
was no group practice. There were likewise no long, in- 
tensive practices at the various schools, and the final 
colorful performances represented quite definitely typical 
activities on the elementary, secondary, and college levels, 
and in the community centers. 


The Physical Education Majors of the Women’s Department 
University of Illinois 


Present 
THREE CENTURIES OF PROGRESS 
An Historical Review of Physical Education in America 


COLONIAL PERIOD 
The colonists filled their days with occupations which de- 






















Tap number on roller skates, Pontiac Circus Troupe 


manded physical labor. Only when their work was finished 
did they engage in light forms of social recreation. 


CARY SORIA oiiaiee a dos SS oss 4s seem Seniors 
Be OS ee Freshmen 
ME eG ee ok ak AR eee Seniors 


VICTORIAN PERIOD 
The restraints imposed upon women during this period 
made impossible any vigorous type of physical activity. The 
development of grace was considered highly desirable, but 
was never carried to the point of impairing the delicate 
health or challenging the extreme femininity of the Victorian 
women. ; 
Dio Lewis Light Gymnastics (1860- 


IN: 2.05 .s.ck aie oa eariies a/amuss ae Sophomores 
Scenes in the Gay Nineties ........... Sophomores 
The Delsarte System of Physical Culture 

(TBBO=1908) cn isc ses eieesawwen Mixed Group 


MOopDERN PERIOD 
In vigorous, free activity the modern girl finds health, 
strength, recreation, and joy. 














“Building up” in the 1934 Gymkhana 


Clog and Tap Dancing.............. Mixed Group 
Stunts, Tumbling and Pyramid Building. ...Seniors 
DE ctcnseracknoutadans Adee mua Freshmen 


Pundamental Gymnastics ........0.0.00% Juniors 
RE ED sao cnawseaasedacanes Mixed Group 
FINALE 
Pyramid Processional 
The Physical Education Majors wish to thank heartily the 
many townspeople who have been kind enough to lend cos- 

tumes and properties for this production. 


* x * 
GYM NIGHT 
Lincoln High School 
April 5, 1935, 8:00 P.M. 
Welcome to Milwaukee, 
Mid-West Physical Education Association 


PROGRAM 
Concert (7:45-8:15) 


Work on Apparatus, Tumbling and Fencing 


EE are ee eT ee nT ee Senior High Boys 
Advanced Work: Apparatus, Tumbling...... (expert adults) 


American Folk Dances, Barn Dance, Virginia Reel, 


i in Soh Shenk ind Junior High School Girls 
Bavarian Landler, Bavarian Mountaineer.......... (adults) 
Croatian Folk Dance. Croatian Kila............... (adults ) 


Seven groups by adults: 
Folk Ring (Group professional—French Farandole ) 
Half Moon—German 
Cracoviac—Polish 
Schuhplattler—Austrian Tyrol 
Garcon Volange—French 
Fjallnaspolska—Swedish 

Group Dance—German Lovely Wulka 
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Acasa Lincoln High School Band 
Meine SUNOONNER.. . wo. sce ccs ccies Junior High School Boys 
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ki ail Senior High Schoo] Girls 
Rhythm Exercises and Dance Steps............... (adults) 
Ballet from Opera “Faust”.............. High School Girls 
| EE ee eer re ee Senior High School Boys 
eh aie ae isiriaah se ass g dnc wi ediadle ote wa All students 
Salute to Flag Acknowledgments 
* 1K * 


MASS DEMONSTRATION 
Of Physical Education Activities 
Presented by The City and County Schools and 
Organizations of St. Louis, Mo. 
Friday, April 17, 1936, at 7:45 P.M. 

Before the Annual Convention of the 
AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
in conjunction with the 
Central District Physical Education Association 


FOREWORD 


PROLOGUE 
Arranged in pageant form, entitled, “The Spirit of St. Louis.” 
“The Spirit of St. Louis” enters, riding his white steed, pre. 
ceded by the all-high school band. 
EPISODE ONE 
St. Louis as a typical French village 
EPIsoDE Two 
Civil War Period 
INTERMEZZO 
Popular Negro Spirituals 
EPISODE THREE 
Turner Movement in Physical Education 


PART ONE 


Public Elementary and High Schools of St. Louis 

1. Twelve groups of second grade boys and girls present 
rhythmic activities in songs, dances, and games of various 
types. 

2. Twelve groups of sixth grade girls present popular folk 
dances. 

3. Twelve groups of eighth grade boys present a cross- 
section of our present program. 

4. Nine groups of high school boys present squad work 
in sports, apparatus exercises, dancing, and games under stu- 
dent leadership. 


The “irrepressibles” dance 
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5. Nine groups of senior high school girls 
esent an original dance in waltz rhythm. 


PART TWO 
(St. Louis County Public Schools, Private 
and Rural Schools) 
1. Individual sports and games. 
2. Group sports and rhythms. 


PART THREE 
(City and County Physical Educational 
Organizations) 

1. Y.M.C.A.—Y.W.C.A. Leisure-time group 
activities and games. 

2. Turners (Waltzes, conditioning exercises, 
and tap dancing). 

3. A Panorama of advanced skills by se- 
lected individuals and groups from all organi- 
zations (gymnastics, antagonistics, acrobatics, 
tactics, club swinging, pyramids, archery, 
swing ball, weightlifting, and dancing). 


pr 


EPILOGUE 
“The Spirit of St. Louis” appears to bid the 
audience farewell. Behind him is shown a 
pyramid of fifty high school boys. 


The next program shows a highly specialized type of 
performance which is staged in a medium sized high 
school in Illinois. While it may be true that a number 
of the activities mentioned in this program are perhaps 
beyond the ability of many high school students, it must 
be remembered that the circus at this school is now tra- 
ditional, and that the youngsters who become interested 
have many opportunities to learn these skills during their 
years in school. In this program, also many of the activ- 
ities disguised beneath many-syllabled adjectives are in 
reality, important essentials of a modern program of 
physical education. One reason for the success of such 
a performance may be the fact that the director finds 
time to spend several evenings a week, during part of the 
year, giving specialized instruction to those who have 
reached a certain level of skill and desire greater perfec- 
tion. While this technique may be criticized by some and 
perhaps envied by others, it must be 
understood that at Pontiac, some stu- 
dents chose participation in the cir- 
cus just as others choose participa- 
tion in varsity athletics, and that 
they spend approximately the same 
amount of time training for it. The 
information included in parenthesis 
in the remaining programs has been 
added by the writer as an explana- 
tion of the activities. 


Official Program 
for the Sixth Annual Pontiac 


Gym Circus 
Pontiac, Illinois 
Performances at 3:45 and 7:30 P.M. 
March 18, 19, and 20 


The entire program is under the person- 
al direction of the Department of 

Health and Physical Education 

THANK You (short paragraph) 











Rolling ball up an incline while spinning 
a rope 
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“Oh, the Daring Young Men... ” 


CIRCUS DISPLAYS 

1. Preceding the multitude of arenic offerings and glitter- 
ing features comes the crowning of “Our Circus Queen,” the 
superb opening spectacle that inaugurates the great anniver- 
sary performance of 1936. 

2. A transcendent production of towering pyramids, dupli- 
cating the most magnificent pageantry ever designed for hu- 
man eyes. 

3. A duo of famous dancing, tumbling, and somersaulting 
acrobats of the incandescent steel thread, a tightwire novelty 
extraordinary. (Black-out lighting effects.) 

4. The fruition of an appalling ambition that knew no 
limitation affords the possibilities of presenting a display of 
inconceivably difficult bar acts with lightning-like rapidity. 
(High bar and parallels. ) 

5. Preponderant in overwhelming bigness comes a trans- 
plendent production embracing a mighty assemblage of orig- 
inal tumbling acts supreme, capped by a trio of flexible 

marvels. 


6. An assembly of double trapeze ar- 
tists in an intricate performance that 
will merit your closest attention. 


7. Returning again this season by 
popular demand is a very beautiful act 
executed by a team of our most talented 
adagio performers. (Single adagio. ) 


8. Wizards of flight in a breath-tak- 
ing series of sensational feats, defying 
all laws of gravitation as they fly 
through space from the end of their 
teeter-board. A triple somersault serves 
as a fitting climax to an astounding act. 


9. An attraction with plenty of high- 
lights. One of the most unique lighting 
effects of the entire show built around 
the dexterous feats of our trapeze con- 
tortionist. (Standing trapeze act.) 

10. A “Believe It or Not,” not as yet 


published by Ripley. One of the most 
difficult feats ever attempted by any 
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professional adagio team, the sensational Black-Out. 

11. The Troupe’s Empress of the Air, in a startling demon- 
stration of feminine skill and courage. The little lady with 
the iron nerves on the Giant Whorl. (An all-steel trapeze 
which revolves around a stationary bar.) 

12. A dancing act extraordinary, presenting an engrossing 
combination of footwork and rhythm. 

13. A remarkable display of grace and ease as presented 
by an amazingly accomplished company of 
incredible acrobatic dancers. 

14. Perfect satisfaction for the entertain- 
ment appetite of the public. A novelty dance 
to a catchy tune, executed in a flashy manner. 
(Tap dance.) 

15. The Three Adorables beam forth in the 
glory of a marvelous musical spectacle, fea- 
turing that immortal classic, “Mood Indigo,” 
to the artistic touch of the troupe’s celebrated 
cartoonist. A definite pictorial and melodious 
achievement. 

16. The Four Queens of the Air—a spec- 
tacular aerial whirl of mid-air beauties in a 
revolving ballet, the last word in dangerous 
exploits on lofty whirling ladders. (Four aeri- 
al ladders suspended from a rigging which 
turns slowly.) 


fined to those which lend themselves well to exhibition 
work. If a student becomes interested in any one actiy. 
ity, and displays any ability at all, he may elect to spe- 
cialize in one or several of such circus activities as jug. 
gling, slack wire, ladder balancing, and other associated 
stunts. He then spends most of his time during his class 
period engaging in these activities and may, and often 





17. A splendid adagio team, appearing for Not the easiest way to go up an incline and down stairs! 


the first time in the circus as such, offering a brand new 
routine, commanding tricks that are staggering for the human 
mind to enumerate or contemplate. 

18. A balancing and equilibristic innovation of surpassing 
skill and unequaled strength—the celebrated Three Jaspers. 
(Triple balancing act.) 

19. A new dance innovation, introducing a rhythmic soft 
shoe ballet, intermingled with a touch of agile acrobatic feats. 

20. One of the troupe’s most versatile dancers in a very 
beautiful but complicated rhythm routine. A real syncopated 
number by a finished performer. 
(Tap. ) 

21. The Imperial Four—an ada- 
gio quartette of stellar magnitude, 
enriched by one of the most im- 
pressive and colorful settings ever 
witnessed in any show of high 
school talent. 

22. The dazzling triumph of 
the entire evening, involving ev- 
. ery outstanding feature in the sen- 
sational mammoth hippodrome 
aggregation of attractions, all 
rolled into one big act, which is 
nothing short of a well-rounded, 
complete musical extravaganza— 
The Grand Finale. 

Musical Program.—Bandmaster, Pianist, and Violinist. 

The Royal Party.—Queen candidates, Master of Ceremo- 
nies. 





The following program from Ironwood, Michigan, in- 
cludes information concerning the elaborate organization 
setup at another high school, and shows real emphasis 
on opportunities for developing student leadership. The 
show as presented represents a fair cross-section of the 
activities included in the curriculum in that school, but 
might be criticized because the activities are largely con- 





does, continue doing the same thing during the rest of 
his attendance in school. Some polished and professional 
performers naturally’ would result under such a plan. Ex. 
periments at the University of Illinois, however, show 
quite definitely that even the average individual can 
learn certain circus stunts and in many instances dupli- 
cate many professional acts, providing he is willing to 
spend time in practice. Morton High School at Cicero, 
Illinois, has started a new trend in some of the larger 
high schools by the introduction of a Circus Stunts Class, 
similar to those at the University, open to upper classmen 
as an elective which may be substituted for the regular 
program. It has proved extremely popular and is in ac- 
cord with the educational philosophy which attempts to 
provide for a definite choice of activities particularly in 
the junior and senior years. Small schools would neces- 
sarily be under a great handicap, however, in attempting 
such a procedure. 
Ninth Gymnastic Circus 
Presented by 
Department of Physical Education for Boys 
Luther L. Wright High School 
Ironwood, Michigan 
April 16-17, 1936 

Band Concert, 7:30-8:00 P.M. 

Grand Entry and Parade. 8:00 p.m. This will include all 
members of the Ninth Gymnastic Circus except the circus 
band. 


Act 1. Tumbling Act 7. High Bar 

Act 2. Ladder Walking ‘ Act 8. Cycle Riding 
Act 3. Foot Work Act 9. Pogo Stick 
Act 4. Juggling Act 10. Rings 

Act 5. Hand Balancing Act 11. Club Swinging 
Act 6. Tight Wire Act 12. Trapeze 


The next program presents a series of highly special- 
ized performances sponsored and put on by the Univer- 
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sity of Illinois Gym Team and staged for the purpose 
of securing funds to assist in purchasing team uniforms 
and defraying traveling expenses during the competitive 
season. These performances represent the culmination 
of months of intensive preparation which includes sev- 
eral tours to nearby towns where certain parts of the 
program are presented. This program shows how effec- 
tively the entire performance can be developed around 
a central theme, in this case the 1936 Olympic Games. 
This naturally tended to make the affair even more 
colorful and interesting. 

In all the programs given in this article, a great variety 
of tap, buck, soft shoe, clog, and adagio numbers were 
featured, in addition to many gymnastic stunts. Many 
of these represent definite contributions to the program, 
but there always remains the danger of over-emphasizing 
any one activity, especially if the director happens to be 
greatly interested in one of them. From the standpoint 
of the spectator, also, some definite variety in activities 
is certainly desirable. The writer recalls sitting through 
a community performance several months ago where 
there were twenty events on the program, thirteen of 
which were tap dancing numbers. The situation became 
so acute finally that the audience began to speculate out 
loud as to what the next number would be! [If it is de- 
sired to include a large number of participants in any 
particular activity, it may be the best technique to in- 
clude more than one or two in each, rather than to 
attempt to present a great many soloists in similar num- 
bers. This is offered not as a criticism of these programs 
but rather as a suggestion to those contemplating the 
organization of exhibition. 


Third Annual Gymkhana 


University of Illinois Varsity Gym Team and Gymnastica 
Friday evening, April 24, 1936, 8 o’clock 


Our performance this evening is dedicated to the Eleventh 
Olympiad which is to be held in Germany during the coming 
summer. It is of interest to note that the first recorded 
Olympiad took place in 776 B.c., an athletic event of great 
pomp and ceremony which was looked upon in the light of a 
religious festival. In accordance then with the Olympic tra- 
dition, we open our program with the Parade of Nations, 
with Greece, the nation of honor, leading, followed by the 
other nations in alphabetical order, and with Germany, as 
the host, bringing up the rear. 

Overture 

Parade of the Nations 

Nike, Goddess of Victory 

Gymkhana National Costume Contest (representatives 
of sororities competing) 

5. Musical gymnastics (calisthenics) 

6. Side Horse 
7. Adagio Trio (guest number) 

8. Waltz Clog 

9. Equilibrium on Barrels (hand balancing) 

10. Nocturne — Dance Moderne (interpretative dance — 
guest number) 

11. Rough and Tumble Clown Dance (modified English 
“Greensleeves” ) 

12. Balancing Statuary (posing) 

13. Pirates’ Holiday (dance—the Troupe) 

14. Comedy Adagio (guest number) 

15. Parallel Bars (the Troupe) 


fF wn = 
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Aerial ladder and trapeze act, Pontiac Circus 


16. Acrobatic Dance 

17. Buck Dance (guest number) 

18. Wand Routine 

19. Honey Bee (clown stunt) 

20. Rozanas Trio, and Aces of the Air (guest number) 

21. High Bar (the Troupe) 

22. Group Military Dance (the Troupe) 

23. Solo Military Dance (guest number) 

24. Flamborough Sword Dance (the Troupe) 

25. Flying Rings (the Troupe) 

26. Exhibition Waltz 

27. Presentation of Awards 

28. Arabian Tumbling Act 

29. Perch Pole 

30. Ladder Pyramids 

Auf Wiedersehen! 
May the Olympic Torch Burn Forever! 
(Personnel ) 

The last program gives complete details of the most 
recent performance of the University of Illinois Inter- 
scholastic Circus. This show is staged for the sole pur- 
pose of assisting in the entertainment of high school 
visitors and guests during the state track and field meet 
in the spring and has grown from a small gymnastic 
performance by the gym team, before a crowd of several 
hundred, to a genuine circus with two or three hundred 
performers, and crowds numbering as high as five thou- 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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Choose Your Shoes With Greater Care : 


KATHERIN 


By 


V 


E CRANOR 


Textiles and Clothing Department 
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lowa St 
IVE studies pertaining to foot health made by grad- 
uate students in textiles and clothing have been 
summarized in this paper. These investigations have 
extended over a period of seven years and have covered 
the examinations and study of pre-school and elementary 
school children, high school girls, mature and old 
women. 

It has been estimated by foot specialists that 90 per 
cent of the women in this country suffer from foot 
trouble resulting from improperly fitted shoes. There 
are few women who go through life without having 
trouble, at one time or another, with their feet. A great 
many of these foot ills are due to ignorance and to care- 
lessness, and might easily have been prevented. Con- 
sidering the importance of the fact that the feet support 
the entire weight of the body, very little attention is 
given to their care and comfort. 

Too many women content themselves with the idea 
that foot ills are common to the human race. They more 
frequently select shoes for beauty than for comfort. Art 
and science seem far apart in the shoe industry. There 
is a tendency on the part of the shoe manufacturer to 
emphasize beauty of line and design rather than good 
construction. Both comfort and beauty should be com- 
bined in the ideal shoe. 

Women often deprive themselves of many pleasures 
because their feet are not in condition to withstand the 
tests to which the daily routine of life is constantly 
subjecting them. 

In 1932 a study was made of the feet and shoes of 
pre-school and elementary school children.! Out of 28 
pre-school children, 3 had flat feet, excluding those 
which were normally flat, and 
16 had pronated ankles. This 
indicated that a large number 
of the children were wearing 
shoes which gave little support 
to the ankles. Over half of the 
children had curled toes and 
more than one-third were wear- 
ing shoes that were too short. 
The data gathered from the 
survey indicated that a large 
proportion of the trouble was 
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e College 


caused by poorly chosen shoes. These children came 
from homes where great effort was made to choose their 
shoes wisely, which indicates that the average person 
does not know the requirements of a comfortable shoe 
or when a shoe is properly fitted. 

Of 104 elementary school children who came from 
homes where less care was given to selection of footwear, 
approximately two-thirds of the boys and more than 
one-half of the girls had low arches. Nearly all of the 
boys and nearly two-thirds of the girls had pronated 
ankles, and one-third of the entire group were wearing 
short shoes. In 1927 a study was made of the effect of 
shoes upon the feet of 311 high school girls.” Practically 
every girl had some arch trouble. A greater number were 
having trouble with transverse arches than with longi- 
tudinal, and 3 had flat feet. Of 300 girls, 269 were wear- 
ing shoes that were both too short and too narrow, and 
80 girls were wearing shoes that had been purchased 
without being fitted. 

In 1928 the problem was continued, placing special 
emphasis upon the effect of high heels upon posture. 
This time 368 high school girls participated in the ex- 
periment. Schematograph drawings of back and side 
views of 167 senior girls were made. X-ray pictures were 
made of normal and defective feet with and without 
shoes, also of feet when low and high heels were worn. 
The posture defects among 42 girls wearing high heels 
were as follows: neck bent forward, 36; protruding ab- 
domen, 32; and narrow curve between shoulder and 
hip, 42. 

X-ray pictures indicated a tilt of forty degrees in the 
pelvis when extremely high heels were worn. Posture in 
- every instance was better when 

the girl was in her bare feet 
than when heels were worn. 
Eighty-nine per cent of the 
girls who had good feet had 
good posture. 

The examination of the feet 
of girls who were seniors at the 
time the second study was 
made indicated that effort had 
been made to improve the con- 
dition of their feet. Many had 
obtained help from foot spe- 
cialists and were wearing more 


2 Katherine Taylor Cranor, “Shoes 
and Healthy Feet are Closely Re 
lated,” Hygeia IX, 10 (Oct., 1931). 
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sensible shoes than they had worn 
when they were juniors in high school. 

In 1930 a survey was made, the aim 
of which was to develop standards for 
health shoes. Manufacturers who adver- 
tised shoes with health features were 
asked to cooperate by contributing 
shoes for the experiment, and more 
than one hundred pairs of shoes were 
furnished. A number of foot specialists 
assisted by giving helpful suggestions 
and by setting up standards for health 
shoes. The shoes chosen were plain 
laced oxfords of combination last, with 
low or medium heels. The shoes were 
worn for 600 hours, this to determine 
their comfort and general satisfaction 
to the wearer. At the time of fitting, 
the new shoes were all reported as be- 
ing comfortable, but 10 per cent of the 
number gave some trouble after a few 
hours’ wear. The shoes that were com- 
fortable showed wear first at the ball 
of the foot and at the back and out- 
side of the heels. Out of the thirty 
makes of shoes worn, only eight gave 
satisfaction in every way. 

There were no perfect feet found in the entire group 
of 151 college women. Practically all of the women had 
weak or fallen arches. In the cases where the arches 
were good, the toes were out of line or other defects 
were found, such as pronated ankles, enlarged joints, 
corns, bunions, and callouses. The health features ad- 
vertised by the shoe manufacturers were only selling 
points. 


Straight Toes 


Correct 





In 1934 the incidence of foot trouble and poorly- 
chosen shoes among women of different weights was 
studied. The data obtained from the examination of 
the shoes and feet of 100 women of varying weights 
indicated that age did not seem to affect the choice of 
the type of shoe worn. All of the women said that they 
had worn over a long period of time the same type of 
shoe they were wearing when the feet were examined. 

All of the shoes were fitted at the time of purchase 
and the greater proportion of them were of correct 
length and width. None of the women were wearing hose 
with short feet. 


Three out of the medium and lightweight groups, and 
9 out of the heavyweight group were wearing high heeled 
shoes. Very few of the women were wearing pumps or 
novelty shoes. These appeared to have a considerable 
amount of foot trouble: enlarged toe joints, low trans- 
verse arches, callouses, and corns. 


In practically all cases the heavy women had used 
better judgment in the selection of their shoes than those 
of lighter weight. Regardless of this fact, these women 
were suffering more from foot trouble than the women 





3 Ruth Alberta Hall, “The Incidence of Foot Trouble and Poorly 
Chosen Shoes Among Women of Different Weights,’ Unpublished 
Thesis, Textiles and Clothing Department, Iowa State College. 
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in these other groups mentioned. 

Of the 100 women whose feet were 
examined, 58 per cent were conscious 
of foot trouble, but only 27 per cent 
had received medical attention. In the 
majority of cases, it was found that 
the feet among the women in the light- 
weight group were in better condition 
than in the medium- and heavyweight 
groups. The arches and ankles of the 
feet of the women of heavy weight 
were in much worse condition than the 
others. Fifteen per cent of the heavy- 
weight group had badly-pronated an- 
kles. A third of the 100 women had 
flat feet; the larger proportion of these 
were found in the heavyweight group. 
Thirty-six per cent had enlarged great 
toe joints or bunions, 62 per cent had 
bent great toes, and practically the 
whole group of women was suffering 
from corns and callouses. 

The results of the five surveys on 
foot health made at Iowa State Col- 
lege indicate: 

1. That a large proportion of the 
foot trouble found among adults re- 
sults from poorly chosen shoes when children are young. 

2. That a still larger proportion of foot trouble is 
found among elementary and high school students than 
among pre-school children, and also that foot ailments 
tend to increase with age and weight. 

3. That many women give little consideration to com- 
fort and health when selecting shoes and think only in 
terms of fashion. However, this last study indicates that, 
in general, women who have increased in weight at 
middle age and have suffered over a long period of time 
from foot ailments, show an increased tendency to pur- 
chase sensible shoes. 

4. There is a great need of education in foot health 
among all groups. 

More emphasis needs to be placed on the correct se- 
lection of shoes. Points to be considered include length, 
width, space for toes, and height of heel. The relation- 
ship of the type of shoe worn to posture, and to the tilt 
of the pelvis, also deserves our careful consideration. 
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Systematized Swimming Meets 


By 
MARJORIE M. MAYER 


Formerly Instructor of Physical Education, Florida State 
College; Colorado State College 


program in every college, school, or camp and posed contest should be called on the date given on th 

can be made enjoyable to all if sufficient plans tentative schedule. The rules and events as suggested by 

are made. Participants, officials, and audience delight in the Committee should be discussed and voted upon by the 

a cleverly planned and well-conducted contest. group. The nature of events together with the scheduk 

Much of th a i a de aaa Ue and rules voted upon should be posted as final. It mug 

—— SS oe = Pp “~ be clearly understood that no changes will be made afte 
forms for records and events. If you have nothing to 


the meeting. Each team should be given a few minutes g 
follow you will have to spend much time and study on this time to elect a manager and choose a name and color 


preparations, and even then it is difficult to foresee ali and practice periods. Each manager should be given practice 

of the necessary details. However if you can see forms cards for her team to sign before leaving. 

that have proved successful you can very easily make 5. When the list of entrants has been submitted to the 

your own plans. Committee by the managers, permanent record cards should 
The following, which is a description of a typical meet be made for each entrant. After the meet these cards should | 

adaptable to various situations and which can be run Pasar i il iain — 

off rapidly without overtaxing anyone, includes a very as possible and fll in all the si i: ai 7 ith 

detailed set of plans which will aid you in making your 


‘ : obtained. (Only officials fill in scores and rankings.) 
outlines. You may not need all of the forms, for pos- 7. After a discussion of officials in the Committee meet. 


sibly your records are not as exacting as I have indi- ing, a vote should be taken. The chairman should then 
cated. When the forms have been changed to meet your inform each official selected of her duties and the time of 
needs, it is a very simple matter to have as many copies the general meeting of all officials. Printed or typed copies 
made as you will use in several meets. The officials need of duties and an explanation of the forms each is to ws 
only do their parts and big meets of any type can be “7° advisable. 


s MEET is an important part of the swimming 4. A meeting of all interested in competing in the pm. 


run off in a short time without a pause or any discussion. 8. If ae ams aa to be _ they should be ordered as 
We all advocate mass participation and can with care- baer a iggy he nea re a 
ful planning have time for contests for swimmers of all 7 red ° 


place before time of the meet. This includes watches, forms, 
pencils, tables, chairs, first aid supplies, whistles, programs, 
flash cards (if used), ribbons or any awards, etc. 

10. Appoint and instruct ushers of their duties. 

11. Invite and make arrangements for guests. 


ages and abilities. 


A Committee in Charge 
As most of the machinery so necessary in a success- 


ful meet is carried on before the day of the contest and 12. See that pool or lake is in good condition. 

behind scenes, it is well to have a committee appointed 13. Make and distribute to manager muslin numbers to 
early to represent the interests of all the teams. Partici- be sewed on backs of each entrant’s swimming suit. 

pants in the meet should not be members of the Com- 14. File all material of use for another meet and arrange 
mittee. If there is a lifesaving corps, swimming club, or “re sagen a ti eeu ficial 
class interested in swimming technique or methods, a Pas ee ee ee RE ee Fe" ee oe ee 
group representing each team could well plan and man- . oa 

age the meet. It is well to have at least eight members Officials 


on the Committee, including an instructor. The day of the meet the officials should be absolutely 


sure of themselves, as they possess a copy of their duties 


Duties of the Committee and have met with the Committee to clear up any ques 


1. The chairman should assign the duties to the Com- tions on the forms they are to use. 
mittee members and secure any additional help needed. The “Official Srhumiin Rules” (No. 125R in the 
2. The Committee should make and post as early as pos- —? . 8 eras 
. , ype Athletic Library published by the American Sports Pub- 
sible a tentative group of rules and schedule of events. A age Se ek al h fs 
date should be posted for the submission of corrections and lishing Company of New York) give the necessary oll 


additions. cials their duties. I will merely give a few suggestions 
3. The Committee should see that the approved types of that have proved helpful. We use a large number 0 
advertising and announcements are made. officials to speed up the meet and give more students 
} me : : «ale 

This paper is submitted by the Rules and Editorial Committee of a chance to participate. The following list of officials, 


the National Section on Women’s Athletics. if well-informed, can make a meet very successful: 
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one Referee, two Clerks of Course, two Scorers, three 
Finish Judges, three or five Judges of Form Swimming, 
three or five Judges of Diving, one Starter, one or two 
Announcers, as many Timers as you have watches, First- 
Aid Official, one Recorder, two Errand Girls, and Life 


Guards. 
Duties of Officials 


Referee.—Same as in “Official Swimming Rules.” 


Clerk of Course.—We find in a large meet it is better 
to have two clerks of course. We provide each with a 
complete list of entries and events in order and a key 
to names, numbers, and teams. If these lists are made 
ahead of time and posted so each entry knows which heat 
and lane she is in, a lot of time may be saved. 


Scorers.—We also like to use two scorers to keep re- 
sults up to date and to check on each other. They give 
results to errand girl A who takes them to the Announcer. 
They help the Committee by turning in all forms and 


results. 


Finish Judges.— Same as in “Official Rules.” 

Diving Judges—May use either the flash system 
or scoring. If former is used, flash cards must be pro- 
vided and a judge designated as Chairman. The recorder 
keeps results of flashes and gives them to the scorers. 
If the latter system is used, each judge is provided with 
a card for each event and the scores are recorded sepa- 
rately. At the end of each event, the cards are collected 
by errand girl B and given to the scorers where the 
scores for each judge are tabulated on cards provided 
and the results taken to the announcer. Some schools 
prefer to have a winner in each separate event, i.e., Side 
Stroke for Form, Swan Dive, etc.; others prefer to have 
a group winner, i.e., Form Swimming, Diving. In either 
case you will find these result cards handy. 


Form Swimming Judges.— May be the same as diving 
judges but if events are alternated, one diving and one 
form, it is helpful to use two sets of judges if the scor- 
ing system is used. If the flash system is employed, one 


Permanent 
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set of judges is sufficient. They use the same type of 
cards as diving judges. 


Timers.— Same as in “Official Rules.” 
Starter.— Same as in “Official Rules.” 


Announcers.— It often speeds up a meet to use two 
announcers, one to call swimmers to their places and 
another to announce results. They should be provided 
with a complete list of entries and events in order (same 
list as given clerks of course) on small cards that can 
be held easily. Before each event, the event is named 
and contestants listed. If there are any special rules or 
points of interest, the announcer tells the audience. Re- 
sults of each event are taken to her by errand Girl A 
and as soon as the announcement is made she returns 
the card by errand girl B to the scorers. 


First-Aid Official— It is well to have a person sta- 
tioned with first-aid equipment and a good working 
knowledge of it. 


Recorder.—If there is a scoreboard visible to the 
audience, it is interesting to have the results tabulated. 
The recorder takes down the flashes of the judges and 
prepares them for the scorers. She also helps complete 
and file the permanent records. 


Errand Girls— We have found them indispensable. A 
takes announcements to the announcer, and B brings 
cards to the scorers from judges and announcer. 


Life Guards.— It is well to station several lifesavers 
during the meet. 
Suggested Rules 


In addition to the “Official Rules,” the following are 
helpful: 


1. A certain health and scholarship record. 

2. A definite number of team and individual practices well 
distributed over the allotted time and not crowded into a 
few days. 

3. Captains and managers present at all practices. 

4. A limit to the number of events one person may enter. 


Record Card 


(Size 5” x 8”—See Page 94 for description) 
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If each dive and form swim is a separate event, it is sug- 
gested that each person enter not more than two speed 
and three other events, in order to allow for mass partici- 
pation. If the meet is “Official,” of course, the events must 
be governed by the regular rules. 

5. A date as final for all entrants to decide upon the events 
they wish to enter. 

6. Details of rules and points to be considered by judges 
to be posted early. 


Teams 


There may be any number of teams desired. Follow 
“Official Rules” when limiting number entering events. 
Managers, captains, and coach should choose teams. 
Practice cards will give valuable help in selection. 

Each team member should wear her team color cap 
and have her muslin mumber sewed on her swimming 
suit back. 

The manager should be elected at the first group meet- 
ing and the captain at the first team practice. 


Duties of Manager 


After her election at the first meeting, she should pre- 
side over her team and have them choose a color and 
practice periods. 

She should: 


1. Pass out the practice cards given her by the Com- 
mittee and ask her team members to sign their names and 
class and to fill in the events they wish to enter before 
the date set by the Committee for completed cards. As 
practice cards have already been explained to all in the 
meeting, the manager may collect her cards and dismiss 
her team. She should immediately submit a list of her team 
to the Committee. She has charge of the first practice until 
the captain is selected. 

2. Get a list of the scholarship and health records for her 
team from a reliable source and enter the date on ‘the prac- 
tice cards. 

3. Schedule and post all practices. 

4. Sign practice cards at each practice. 

5. Assist in timing and placing team members in events. 
6. Assist in the selection of the final team. 
7. Post all team notices. 

8. Present completed practice cards to Committee on 
date set. 

9. See that her team is in place the day of the meet and 
help the officials in any way possible. 


Duties of Captain 


From the time she is elected, she is responsible for her 
team. She helps coach and plans and directs the prac- 
tices. She, should: 


1. Assist in scoring teams on practice cards and help each 
girl better her record. 

2. Help entrants decide upon events. 

3. Enter remarks on practice cards. 

4. Help the Committee fix all forms before the meet 
and check her team for number of events, etc. 

5. Inform her team members of the events they are in 
and the order. 

6. Help keep her team in correct places the day of the 
meet. 

7. Help make out permanent record cards. 





February, 1937 


Forms 


The ‘ollowing may be made of regular stock six 
cards. I have indicated usable sizes. It is well to have 
several sizes so officials may keep them separated. Theg 
may be printed or drawn in large quantities and useq 
for many meets. All material not printed by machine 
should be written with pencil or waterproof ink. fo 
convenience in printing, the following cards have been 
made for a small contest. They suffice, however, t 
show all of the forms necessary and make clear the pro- 
cedure for any type of meet. It is well to keep all of the 
forms for several days after the meet. Sometimes it jp 
helpful for participants to read over the forms con- 
cerning their work. Copies of each type should be filed 
permanently to facilitate the printing of others. Any 
additions or corrections found to be helpful should be 
noted on them so they will be clear when others are to 
be made. 

Practice Cards 
(Size 4”x 6”) 
name EVANS, ALICE 
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At the first meeting of all entrants, practice cards are 
given out by the Committee. Managers fill in health and 
scholarship records as soon as they get a complete list 
of entrants. Each entrant must attend a certain num- 
ber of practices, at which time the card must be signed 
by the manager (indicated by large M written over 
date). After a few practices each entrant should know 
which events she wants to enter and should put them 
on her card. The captains and managers then score 
and time each entrant as many times as seems wise. 
This will give a definite basis for the choosing of teams 
for the meet. “Rank” gives approximate place entrant 
holds in comparison with team mates. 


Permanent Record Card 
(See Page 93) 


After teams are chosen the managers submit a list 
to the Committee who make a card for each participant. 
These are completed after the meet -and filed. 


Key Card 


(Size 5”x 8”) 


Copies of this card, which is self-explanatory, are 
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siven to the scorers and clerks of course, posted where 
. > . . . 
participants may see them, and the material is included 
on the audience’s programs. 


Judges’ Cards 


(Size 4”x 6”) 


If the flash system is used, only one card of this type 
is necessary for each event. The recorder merely writes 
the flashes on each stroke or dive and follows the “‘Offi- 
cial Rules” for determining the winner. The cards are 
then sent to the scorers. 

If the scoring system is used, each judge should be 
furnished with a card for each event he is to judge. All 
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entries should be listed by the Committee before the 
meet. Entries are listed by number and not name. 

These cards may have brief rules for judging and 
scoring on the top. “Place” indicates first, second, and 
third. The Roman numeral in the upper left corner is 
the number assigned to the judge. The number in the 
right upper corner is the number of the event. As soon 
as the event is over, these cards are collected by errand 
girl B and taken to the scorers, where the results are 
tabulated. 


Tabulation Cards 
(Size 4”x 6”) 
These cards are not necessary if the flash system is 
used. If the scoring system is used, it is necessary to 
have one for each form and diving event. It contains 


a list of entrants listed by number, and a column for 
(Continued on Page 121) 


Final Score Card 
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SPORTS FOR RECREATION | A BARNES BOOKIE 


AND HOW TO PLAY THEM 











Compiled by the Staff of the Department 
of Intramural Sports, University of 
Michigan. E, D. MITCHELL, Editor 
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SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREATION 





No physical education library is com- 
plete without this veritable encyclo- 
pedia of recreational sport. The sports 
described and illustrated are: Archery, 
Badminton, Baseball, Basketball, Bowl- 
ing, Boxing, Canoeing, Equitation, 
Fencing, Football, Golf, Gymnastics, 
Handball, Hockey, 
Riflery, 


Swimming, 


Horseshoes, La- 
Soccer, 
Squash, Track, 
Volleyball, Winter Sports, Wrestling, 
$2.50 


crosse, Speedball, 


Tennis, 


etc. Second Large Printing. 


By B. S. Mason and E. D. MITCHELL 


SOCIAL GAMES 
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RECREATION 
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ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS 


In a little over a year, this compre- 
hensive volume has become the standard 
reference handbook for leaders and 
play directors. Containing over 1200 
games and activities for all kinds of 
social recreation classified according to 
age levels, when and where to use the 
various selections, it is without any 
question of doubt the most practical 
book of its kind. Third Large Print- 
ing. $2.50 


By B. S. MAson and E. D. MITCHELL 





ACTIVE GAMES 
AND 


CONTESTS 





This book, 


Social Games for 


a companion volume to 
Recreation, ofters 
over 1800 games and activities of the 
more vigorous type. It is primarily 
planned for the athletic director, play- 
ground leader, etc., who desires a wide 
selection of this type of activity from 
which to choose. The material is di- 
vided into five sections: I, Contests be- 
tween Individuals; II, Contests between 
Groups; III, Goal Tag, and Combat 
Games; IV, Team Games; V, Water, 
Winter and Mounted Activities. Second 


Large Printing. $3.00 


May we remind you that our complete Catalogue 


contains full descriptions of our publications in Health, 


Physical 


Education, 


Sports, Recreation, Dancing, 


Etc. A copy will be sent postpaid upon request. 
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PLAYGROUNDS 


Prepared for The National Recreation As’, 
By GEORGE D. BUTLER 








The great increase jn 
time has brought with j 
new problems, among wii 
management of playgrouli » 
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Team Sports 
FOR 
WomMEN 


Frymir and Hilles 





DOO 


TS AND TUMBLING 


By BONNIE and DONNIE COTTERAL 
Texas State College for Women, North 
Texas State Teachers College 


A new and eminently practical 
book which covers completely 
the history, programs, teaching 
procedures, class organization, 
etc., of stunts and tumbling. It 
complements the material in the 
authors’ first book, “Tumbling, 
Pyramid Building and Stunts 
For Girls and Women.” Tum- 
bling and stunts offer a great, 
deal to the activity program and 
teachers will welcome this com- 
plete source of material. Illus- 
trated by “stickmen.” $3.00 





By ALIcE W. FryMiR and 
MARJORIE HILLAS 
In one volume, two of our 
most popular authors have 
given a thorough analysis of 
the technique and plays for the 
six team sports offered in 
athletic courses for women in 
teacher training and major 
physical education _depart- 
ments. Its value as a text is en- 
hanced by the inclusion of in- 
formation on officiating, to- 
gether with space for addition- 
al notes by the instructor. The 
sports are: Baseball, Basket- 
ball, Field Hockey, Soccer, 
Speedball and Volleyball. 


$3.00 


MODERN METHODS IN 
ARCHERY 


By NATALIE REICHART, M.A. Instructor of Physical 


THE RHYTHM BOOK 


A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS OF CHILDREN 


By ELIZABETH WATERMAN 

Winnetka Public Schools, II]. 

No book that we have published in 
recent years has received more critical 
acclaim from educational circles than 
this new manual on teaching rhythm. 
It presents the functional relation- 
ships between rhyhmic movement and 
rhythmic expression in various art 
forms and suggests how to bridge the 
inter-department barriers which pre- 
vent a natural unity in the child’s 
understanding of rhythm. Subjects 
such as physical education, music, 
drawing, etc., are linked to the 
child’s rhythmic sense. It is copiously 
illustrated by photographs and color 
plates. There are 58 pages of music. 
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CHARACTER DANCES FOR 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


By HiLtpa C. KozMan 
Instructor of Physical Education, 
Oakland, Calif. 





Cuaracrer Dances 
' for 

Scuoor Procrams This book has proved of great 
value to teachers who are called 
to furnish entertainments for assem- 
blies, Parent-Teacher meetings, ete. 
The twenty-four dances included 
have been prepared particularly for 
this purpose. Each dance is clearly 
described and many of them are il- 
lustrated to suggest appropriate cos- 
Music 
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tumes. accompanies each 





dance. 


TAP DANCES FOR SCHOOL AND 
RECREATION 


By ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN 
Author of Tap Dances 


$2.00 





MODERN METHODS IN 


Archery | 


Reicha & HKeoey 
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Education, Oregon State College 
and GILMAN KEASEY 
National Archery Champion, 1935-36 


Mr. Keasey credits his success to 


tems because it attempts 


from tension and strain 
Throughout this new 


Archery, Glossary. 


what he calls “the relaxed method.” 
This method differs from other sys- 


to establish 


a shooting position which is as free 


as possible. 


book, this 


principle is followed. The chapters 
are: Teaching an Archery Class, 
Archery Equipment, Care of Equip- 
ment, Archery Competition, Indoor 


$1.50 
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Tar Dances Tap dancing has become a delight- 
ror ful part of the school program and 
Scoot Anp Recreation the routines offered in this book are 


particularly appropriate. They vary 
from short, simple dances for the real 
beginner to full length, difficult 
routines for the more advanced pu- 
pil. By adapting the routines to well 
known melodies as well as original 
compositions, Miss Duggan makes 
her work doubly appealing. Teachers 
will find many of the dances particu- 
larly suitable for school entertain- 
ments. Illustrated. $2.50 


Our Announcement of new books to be published 
this Spring will be mailed the latter part of next 
month. Why not send us your name and address now 
so that you will have advance notice of the latest 


books in your field. 
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Southern District Association Convention 


March 17, 18, 19, 20, 1937 Rice Hotel Houston, Texas 


The Southern District is looking forward to the spring 
meeting in Houston, Texas, March 17-20, 1937. This is 
the first visit to Houston and to Texas, and promises to 
be most interesting. There is such variety in states and 
in natural surroundings in our District that no two 
meetings have been held under similar conditions or 
climates. 

The program offers a wide range of choice. New this 
year is a section on safety, under the leadership of Miss 
Margaret Patrick, and having as guest and speaker Miss 
Marian Telford, Executive Secretary and Field Counselor 
of the National Safety Council. 

Demonstrations of many activities are planned on all 
school levels as well as in the general recreational field. 
Dr. Harry A. Scott is convention director, and Mr. Gil- 
bert Hermance the convention manager. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17 


10:30 A.M. Pre-Convention Meeting of Officers and Local Chair- 
men. 
3:45 pM. Round Table Discussion Groups. 


7:45 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Alfreda Mosscrop, President-Elect. 
Welcome: City Officials. 
Address: “The Future in Physical Education in Our Section.” 
Reception and Dance. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 18 


9:00 A.M. Meeting of Nominating Committee. 





‘* 


i 


H. T. Taylor, President Alfreda Mosscrop, President-Elect Oliver K. Cornwell, Secretary 


9:30 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Recreation. 

Chairman: James A. Garrison, Austin, Texas. 

“Where Do We Go from Here in Recreation?” James — # 
Rogers, Chairman Field Service, A.P.E.A. 

“The Working Relationship of Municipal Recreation De. 
partments with Physical Education Departments,” Mr, R 
D. Evans, Fort Worth, Texas. 

“Community Centers—Their Organization and Administra. 
tion,” Corinne Fonde. 

Health. ' 
Chairman: Dr. A. D. Browne, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Speakers: Jeanie Pinckney, Fannie Shaw, Edythe Hershey, 

Gilbert Hermance, Caro Lane, Mrs. Jimmie Lyons, Mr. 
F. M. Himple, Mrs. Kathleen Wootten, Mary May Wy. 
man, Nancy Duggan, Jesse Hair, Harlan Metcalf, Florence 
Smith, Dr. A. D. Browne, Margaret Cunningham, Dr. 
David K. Brace, Mr. R. N. Sandlin, Archie French. 


12:15 P.M. CONVENTION LUNCHEON 
Presiding: Fannie Shaw. 
Speakers: Marian Telford, Dr. A. D. Browne, Mr. J. E 


Rogers. 
2:15 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Camping. 
Chairman: Mrs. Agnes D. Stacy, Austin, Texas 
“The Relation of the Camp Director to Counselors and 


Campers,” Mr. W. N. James. 
“Educational Principles in Camping,” Dr. C. L. Brownell 
“Folk Lore in the Camping Program,” Ernest Thompson Seton. 
“The Rhythm of the Red Men,” Mrs. Julia M. Seton. 
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Dance. , 
Chairman: Nancy Duggan. 


“The Place of Dance Activities in the Modern Educational 
Program.” a6 

“The Rhythmic Education of the Elementary School Child. 

“Approaches to Composition in Modern Dance.” 

Lectures and Demonstrations (speakers to be announced). 


7:45 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Dr. Harry A. Scott, Houston, Texas, Past-President. 
“Health Education vs. Health Racketeering,” W. W. Bauer, 


M.D. 
“Ten Years’ Harvest in Health Education,” Dr. C. L. Brownell. 





A. W. Hobt, Vice-President 


FRIDAY, MARCH 19 


GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: H. T. Taylor, Louisville, Kentucky, President. 


8:30 A.M, 


9:30 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Women’s Athletics and Swimming. 

Chairman: Donnie Cotteral, Denton, Texas. 

Lecture demonstrations in tennis, hockey, and swimming. 

“The Degree of Skill Expected of College Girls in Sports 
Classes.” 

“Arguments for the Specially Trained Teacher for a Specific 
Sport.” 

“Arguments for the All-Round Teacher for a Specific Sport.” 

(Speakers to be announced.) 


Men's Athletics. 
Chairman: J. Lewis Cook, Atlanta, Georgia. 
(Program to be announced.) 


10:30 A.M. Safety. 
Chairman: Margaret Patrick, Houston, Texas. 
(Program to be announced.) 


2:00 p.m. Therapeutics. 

Chairman: Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf, Nashville. Tennessee. 

“What a Physical Education Major Student Should Know 
about Orthopedics and Physiotherapy,” Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thomson. 

“Suggestions for Teachers of Individual Physical Education 
Dealing with Hypertension Cases,” Dr. Josephine Rath- 
bone. ; 

“Care and Prevention of Injury,” Dr. Hugh C. Welsh. 


2:00 p.m. Research. 
Chairman: Dr. R. C. Quimby, Berea, Kentucky. 
(Speakers to be announced.) 
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2:00 P.M. Student. 
(Chairman and speakers to be announced.) 
4:25 pM. Teacher Training. 
Chairman: Mr. M. E. Potter, Lexington, Kentucky. 
“The National Study of Professional Training in Physical Ed- 
ucation,” Dr. Harry A. Scott. 
“The Program of Professional Training at Louisiana State 
University,” Caro Lane. 
“Training in Health Education for the Prospective Physical 
Education Teacher,” Florence Stein. 


7:00 p.m. CONVENTION BANQUET AND BALL 


Presiding: Dr. Harry A. Scott. 
(Speaker to be announced.) 


SATURDAY, MARCH 20 


8:30 A.M. Meeting of New Officers and Section Chairmen. 
9:45 Am. Continuation of Round Table Discussion Groups. 
9:45 AM, SECTION MEETINGS 
Public School. 
Chairman: Helen Byington, Houston, Texas. 
“Coordination of Physical Education, Health Education, Rec- 
reation, and Safety.” 
“Selection of a Teacher of Health and Physical Education,” 
Dr. E. E. Oberholtzer. 
10:30 a.m. Physical and Health Education for Negroes. 
Chairman: Fannie Shaw, New York, N. Y. 
(Speakers to be announced.) 
2:30 p.m. Luncheon for Negro Delegates. 
2:00 P.M. Continuation of Public School Section. 
Chairman: Helen Byington. 
“Swimming,” Nita Sheffield. 
“Speedball.” 
“Badminton.” 
“Archery.” 
(Last three to be announced.) 


Le) 


:00 p.m. Continuation of Physical and Health Education for 
Negroes Section. 


wm 


:00 P.M. Convention Adjourns. 





L. T. Ludwig, Treasurer 





































Southwest District Association Convention 
With the California Association of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


March 18, 19, 20, 1937 Hotel Californian Fresno, California 


Program Committee: Guest Speaker: Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, President, Univer. 
Claire Colestock, Supervisor of Physical Education, Pasadena sity of California. 
Public Schools: Very] Weber, Department of Physical Education Panel Discussion. “Problems in Physical Education,” 
for Women, San Francisco Junior College; Dr. James A. Hou- Chairman: W. H. Orion, Chief, Division of Physica] and 
loose, Supervisor of Health Service, Long Beach Public Schools; Health Education, State Department of Education. 
George Hjelte, Superintendent of the Recreation’ Department, Los Panel Members: 
Angeles; Margaret Swift, Director Department of Health and Alfred E. Lentz, Administration Adviser, State Department of 
Physical Education, Fresno State College; Earl Wight, Director Education. 
Department of Physical Education for Men, Fresno State College. Miss Winifred Van Hagen, Chief, Bureau of Physical Educ. 
tion for Girls, State Department of Education. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 18 Harry H. Hendman, Director of Physical Education for Boys, 
6:00 p.m. Legislative Senate, California Association of Health, University High School, Oakland. 
Physical Education, and Recreation Dinner. Mrs. Eulelia Tillatson, Head, Department of Physical Educa. 
tion for Girls, Hayward Union High School, Hayward, 
FRIDAY, MARCH 19 Dr. James A. Houloose, Supervisor of Health Service, Long 
9:00 a.m. Annual Business Meeting, California Association of Beach Public Schools. 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. John Burke, Department of Education, Los Angeles. 
Chairman: Dudley S. De Groot, President. Dudley S. De Groot, President, California Association of 
9:30 a.m. Student Conference, professional students in phys- Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
ical education. 7:00 p.m. Dinner. Southwest District American Physical Edu- 
Chairman: Ralph LaPorte, Director, Department of Physical cation Association and the California Association of Health, 
Education for Men, University of Southern California. Physical Education, and Recreation. 
This conference is to be in the form of a round table discus- Presiding: Charles W. Davis, President, Southwest District. 


sion under student leadership. A Consulting Committee of 


| un ‘ Introduction of Representatives of five states of District: 
professional people will be present. 


Arizona: Ina Gittings, University of Arizona. 
12:00 Noon. Luncheon Meeting of the California Association of Nevada: To be announced. 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, the Southwest 
District of the American Physical Education Association, 
and the Western Section of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation. 
Chairman: Glenn Grant, Director, Western Section of the 
National Recreation Association. 
Guest Speaker: Dr. Walter Dexter. 


New Mexico: To be announced. 
Utah: C. J. Hart, Brigham Young University; President, 
Utah State Physical Education Association. 
California: Dudley De Groot, San Jose State College; 
President, California Association of Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation. 
Guest Speaker: Dr. Frank W. Thomas, President, Fresno State 


2:15 P.M. GENERAL SESSION College. 
Chairman: Dudley S. DeGroot. 9:00 p.m. Dance . 
Address of Welcome: Mayor Z. S. Leymel. Chairmen: Mary Bell Smith, Fresno State College: Charles 


Response: Dudley S. De Groot. W. Davis, Berkeley. 





C. W. Davis Catherine Worthingham 
President Secretary-Treasurer 
Director of Physical Ed- Department of Physical 
ucation, Berkeley Public Education for Women, 
Schools San Jose State College 





Wilma Jeppson, Vice-President 
Director of Physical Education for Women, 
Brigham Young University, Provo 


We regret that no photograph of Miss 
Jeppson is available for publication 
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February, 1937 
SATURDAY, MARCH 20 


».99 am. Breakfast and Business Meeting, Southwest District 
. of the American Physical Education Association. 
Chairman: Charles W. Davis, President. 
At this meeting, in addition to the other business, those inter- 
~~ ested in forming sections such as a Dance Section, Public 
Schools Section, etc., will elect their Chairmen. 


eae aoe. GENERAL SESSION 


Panel Discussion. “The Socialized Program of Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation.” 


10:30 A.M. Panel Discussion. “The School’s Responsibilities for 
Learning Disabilities as Viewed by Departments of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation.” 

Chairman: Dr. Herbert Stoltz. 


12:15 p.m. Luncheon Meeting. 
Entertainment: Demonstration of Physical Education Activi- 


ties. 
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Chairman: Dorothy Wright, Director of Physical Education 
for Girls, Fresno High School, Fresno. 


1:45 p.m, SECTION MEETINGS 


Men’s Athletics. 


Women’s Athletics. 
Presiding: Hazel J. Cubberley, Chairman. 
A. Discussion. 
“The Organization of a Board of Officials for Women’s Sports.” 
Presiding: Anna L. Espenschade, University of California, 
Berkeley. 
B. Round Table. 
“Innovations and Problems Confronting the High School 
Teacher of Physical Education for Girls.” 
1. The administration of the individual type of activity. 
The modern dance in the high school program. 
The coeducational program. 
The health program. 
What are the important objectives of the high school 
program, and to what extent are they being realized? 
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President—C. W. Davis, Berkeley, California. 
Vice-President—Wilma Jeppson, Brigham Young University. 
Sec’y-Treas—Catherine Worthingham, San Jose State College. 


ARIZONA 
Ina Gittings 

Glenn Grant, Regional Director of the National Recreation 
Association, made visits to Tucson and Phoenix in January. He 
held several meetings and gave radio addresses in each city. 

Inter-state Women’s Hockey Tournament.—Two teams com- 
bined of Northern and Southern California players visited Tucson 
December 20, 1936, and entered competition with the Women’s 
Desert Hockey team of Tucson, Arizona and the Phoenix Hockey 
team of Phoenix. 

Irene Williamson, acting Physical Director of Mills College, 
headed the California delegation and conducted a conference for 
women hockey coaches while in Tucson. 

Desert Club players are members of physical education staffs 
of the University of Arizona, Tucson High School, and Tucson 
Elementary Schools. Other women playing are former students 
of the University who are not affiliated with student teams now. 

Phoenix Club is sponsored by the City Recreation Department 
and is made up of professional women in schools and business of 
Phoenix and immediate vicinity. 

Plans are being made to organize a third club in Arizona and 
form an Arizona Association next fall. 


CALIFORNIA 
Louise S. Cobb 


N. P. Neilson, Vice-President of the American Physical Edu- 
cation, has been appointed to act as representative of the National 
Association at the Southwest District Convention in Fresno, 
March 19-20. He will speak for the officers in any question that 
arises concerning the relation of the national and the district asso- 
ciations. 

Dr. Helen Pryor, Medical Advisor to Women and Head of the 
Department of Physical Education and Hygiene at Stanford Uni- 
versity, attended the Second National Conference on College Hy- 
giene held at Washington, D. C. in December. She presented a 
paper on “Width-Weight Tables and Methods of Judging Nutri- 
tion.” She was appointed as a member of the council of this body 
and was also made a member of the editorial committee of the 
journal, Lancet. 


“The Kinesiology of Corrective Exercise,” written by Gertrude 


Hawley, Assistant Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education, 
Stanford University, will be available in January. 

A new gymnasium for girls, built- by P.W.A. workers, was 
opened on November 17 at the Redlands High School. 

A seven-page bulletin on Rules and Regulations Governing 
Interscholastic Athletic Competition for Long Beach Senior High 
Schools was recently issued by the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation of the Long Beach City Schools. The Bulletin is the work 
of a representative group of physical education men and of school 
administrators. 

The Western Society of Departments of Physical Education 
for College Women will meet on April 8 and 9 at Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont. Studies of coeducational physical education or 
recreation, of problems of the training of recreation leaders, and 
of professional training in the future of health education are being 
carried on by the Society and will be reported at the April 
meeting. 

Pauline Hodgson is having a half-year sabbatical from the 
University of California at Berkeley during the fall semester. She 
is engaged in physiological research at the Fatigue Laboratory of 
Harvard University. 

Most of the Junior and Senior high schools of Oakland hold 
Mother-Daughter and Father-Son play nights at least once a 
term. Often several hundred students and parents participate to- 
gether in recreational games and dances. 

Aubrey Bonham has succeeded Crawford Peek as Director of 
Physical Education for Men at Whittier College. 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Council of the Utah 
Health and Physical Education Association, co-chairmen were ap- 
pointed for each of the six newly created districts of the state. 
A man and a woman were selected for each district and have 
been given the responsibility of organizing a regional conference 
in their respective districts sometime before the last of March. 
The suggested program for these conferences includes a panel 
discussion, general talks, round table discussions with men and 
women in separate groups, demonstrations of a unit in hygiene, 
demonstration of physical education activities, and participation 
in social recreation. 

The Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction indicates that physical education has benefited greatly 
by the extensive school building program of the past two years. 
Reports show that 29 gymnasiums and play-rooms have been 
erected or are in process of construction at the present time. 
These gymnasiums range in size and completeness from the smaller 
auditorium-gymnasium units in several elementary schools to 
large, well-equipped buildings containing swimming pools. In a 
state with 145,000 school children this seems to be a remarkably 
fine building program in the interest of physical education. 





Northwest District Association Convention 























March 5, 6, 1937 Winthrop Hotel Tacoma, Washington 


FRIDAY, MARCH 5 Archery: Gilman Keasey, Oregon State College 


4:30 p.m. “Get acquainted” tea and recreational hour. 


:00 A.M. Registration in lobby of the hotel. 


10:00 A.M. General Physical Education and Recreation Demon- 6:30 P.M. CONVENTION BANQUET t 
stration, Boys’ Gymnasium, Lincoln High School. 
Health and Hygiene Exhibit, Girls’ Gymnasium. Presiding: Eva Jurgensohn, President of Northwest District 
A.P.E.A. 


12:00 Noon. Group luncheons. : 
I Speaker: To be announced. 


Recreation: 
Recreational games, Junior Ballroom. 
Social dancing, Crystal Ballroom. 
Intermission, Lee Foley Dancers, Tacoma. 


215 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Percy Clapp, Vice-President, Northwest District, 
A.P.E.A. 


Music, Lincoln High School A Cappella Choir, Mrs. Margaret 
R. Goheen, Director. SATURDAY, MARCH 6 


Speaker: To be announced. 8:00 a.M. State Breakfasts. 
:30 p.m. Demonstration and participation in physical educa- 


hm 


tion and recreation activities. 9:30 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
Recreational dancing: Mr. O. C. Mauthe, Department of Phys- Presiding: Mr. F. W. O Neel, Department of Physical Educa- 
ical Education, Oregon State College, Corvallis. tion, Tacoma Public Schools. 
Dramatic Improvisations: Mrs. L. O. Tucker, Tacoma. Business Meeting. 
Sedentary Games and Handicraft Work: Mr. R. H. Hager, Presiding: Eva Jurgensohn, President, Northwest District. 
Supervisor, Physical Education, Tacoma Public Schools. President’s report and report of sub-committees on State 
Skiing: Organizations. 
“The Fine Art of Skiing,’ moving pictures, Otto Lang, Report of Convention Committee, R. H. Hager, Chairman 
Skiing Instructor, Ranier National Park, Washington. Report of Secretary-Treasurer, F. W. O’Neel. 
“Development of High School Skiing,” Harry Cunningham, Report of Historian, Professor H. H. House 
Garfield High School, Seattle, Washington. Report of Nominating Committee. 
Music in Physical Education and Recreation: Louis Wersen, Election of Officers for 1937-38. 
Supervisor of Music, Tacoma Public Schools. Selection of 1938 convention city. 








Eva Jurgensohn, President Mrs. Jean Mathiesen, Second Vice-Pres. r. W. O’Neel, Secretary-Treasurer 
Director of Physical Education for Girls Director of Physical Education Director of Physical Education 
Garfield High School, Seattle Holladay School, Portland Tacoma Public Schools 





Percy Clapp, First Vice-President; University of Idaho, Moscow (No photograph available) 
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Speaker: To be announced. 


12:00 Noon. Luncheons. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


1:15 P.M. 


Mens’ Section. 
Presiding : Jack E. Hewitt, President, Oregon Physical Educa- 
tion Association. 
1. Secondary School Level, Mr. M. W. Rockey, Department of 
Physical Education, Olympia High School. 
2. College Level, Professor H. H. House, Department of Phys- 
ical Education, State College of Washington, Pullman. 


Womens’ Section. 
Presiding: Mrs. Jean Mathiesen, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, Franklin High School, Portland, Oregon. 

1. Athletics, Dorothy McLean, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Washington, Seattle. 

2. Dance, Jean Evans, Seattle. 

3, Elementary Games, Ruth Weythman, Department of Phys- 
ical Education for Wemen, Bellingham State Normal 
School. 


3:00 P.M. GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: Eva Jurgensohn, President, Northwest District. 
“Health Aspects of the Physical Education Program.” 
“Social and Recreational Values of Physical Education.” 
(Speakers to be announced.) 


:30 p.M. Dinner at Ohop Bob Tavern on road to Ranier Na- 
tional Park. 

9:00 p.m. Arrive at Paradise Inn, Ranier National Park, for 

skiing, dancing, etc. 


a 
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A HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


20th ed.; $6, 1152 pages, 250 Illustrations, 15 Maps. 
Critically Describes or Lists 4,000 Private Schools. 


Reviewers acclaim it: “Invaluable source book of infor- 
mation. Every high school library should have this standard 
reference book to answer parent’s queries.” The Nation’s 
Schools. “One of our greatest educational thinkers has writ- 
ten some priceless introductory chapters . . meaty editorials 
reviewing the outstanding tendencies of education, the direction 
of education and its ultimate aims,’ Helene Walker, The To- 
peka Daily Capital. 

Colleges and Universities use it: “I know of no other 
single source that provides comparable information,’ Arnold 
K. Henry, U. of Pa. *‘Greatly intrigued by the introduction,” 
Pres. Laurens Seelye, St. Lawrence University. 

Private School heads refer to it constantly: ‘Monu- 
mental in its scope and usefulness.” Frank S. Hackett, River- 
dale Country School, N.Y. “The best edition thus far,” F. //. 
Sill, Kent School, Conn. 


THE SUMMER CAMP GUIDE 


96 pages, illustrations, 25 cents in stamps. Lists Geograph- 
ically and Statistically the 400 Better Camps. Introductory 
Chapters include: Advising Parents About Camps, Selecting 
the 400, etc. 

A BRIEF SCHOOL GUIDE 

128 pages, illustrations, 25 cents in stamps. Lists and 
classifies by type the more important Boarding Schools and 
Junior Colieges. Introductory Chapters advise parents What to 
Look for in Schools, What to Avoid, How to Choose Wisely. 


Write for Circulars and Tables of Contents 


PORTER SARGENT, 11 Beacon St., Boston 




















AN OUTSTANDING BOOK IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





Education Through Physical Education 


Its Organization and Administration for Girls and Women 


By AGNES R. WAYMAN, A.B., M.A. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education and Head of Department of Physical Education, 
Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Third Edition. Octavo, 378 pages, illustrated with numerous charts and diagrams. Cloth, $4.00 net. 


} The thoroughly revised third edition of this popular work presents physical education from a woman’s 
viewpoint, avoiding the evils commonly associated with the subject in the past and representing the reactions against 
the man-made athletic world. The book emphasizes the education of the many rather than the training of a few 
and its programs are designed for women of various ages, physical conditions and types. 

It indicates wholesome outlets for human energy and emphasizes mass programs, activities, tests and meas- 
urements, organization, administration and curriculum content as factors of health education. It stresses standards, 
ideals, principles and policies, and will be found invaluable to instructors, camp councillors, girl-scout leaders, camp- 
fire guardians, club leaders, and social and educational organizations, 


’ 
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evils derived from the participation of girls and 

women in city, state, and industrial leagues, and 
other organizations sponsoring basketball tournaments 
for women. Women’s groups in physical education and 
athletics have publicly opposed such competition and 
have set up admirable standards for girls’ and women’s 
sports. But are not other methods of cooperation advis- 
able and perhaps essential before we can expect to cor- 
rect existing conditions? What contributions can the 
departments of physical education in schools and colleges 
make to better the rules and regulations of these tourna- 
ments and to see that these rules are applicable and 
accepted? Cannot the Women’s Athletic Section of the 
American Physical Education Association, the National 
Directors’ Association, and other professional groups co- 
operate with the leagues so as to develop better stand- 
ards? 

It is not necessary here to list or argue about the bene- 
fits which might or might not be the outcome of highly 
competitive tournaments. We know that there is value 
in fair play and well-supervised competition and that 
there is distinctly a detrimental effect in unfair and poor- 
ly supervised programs. Is not this the point which we 
are considering—should we merely condemn and criti- 
cize such competition, doing nothing more about it, or 
should we attempt to make something good of it or at 
least try to prevent many of the serious situations which 
have given all thoughtful people serious concern? How 
can we do it unless we get into these situations and study 
them from the inside? 

Splendid ground work has been done by the Women’s 
Division of the National Amateur Athletic Federation in 
the forming of its platform and in the wide publicity of 
these standards. Also, damage has been done by the con- 
scientious objectors who are unwilling to get in and work 
with the “questionable” groups. Would it not be wise 
to grasp every opportunity that comes our way, or even 
seek opportunities of affiliation which would enable us 
to assist in these tournaments? Eventually we may be 
able to give something of real value to the leagues. 


Tow has been much discussion concerning the 


N interesting experiment was tried by several mem- 
bers of a state university in the South. When asked 

to take charge of a state meet in the spring of 1934, they 
agreed to assist the city recreation department but felt 
they could not assume the full responsibility of the meet. 
This meet of final tournaments included all winning 
league teams from various parts of the state and brought 


This paper is submitted by the Women’s Rules and Editorial Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Athletic Section of the American Physical 
Education Association. 


Girls’ Basketball Leagues 


What About Them - - and Our Responsibilities ? 





By 
ANNA HISS 


Director and Associate Professor of 
Physical Education for Women, 
The University of Texas 


to the university girls and women varying greatly in age, 
experience, social background, etc. Many of these girk 
and women had never been outside a radius of twenty. 
five or fifty miles from their homes; many had never 
visited outside their own homes, nor been in hotels. This 
situation presented a fertile field for the introducing of 
standards sponsored by various physical education 
groups. It was a challenge which presented valuable, in. 
teresting, difficult, and enjoyable experiences for the com- 
mittee and team members. The city recreation department, 
which was responsible for the state meet, gave its full 
cooperation, and the women’s committee worked rapidly 
and efficiently. The committee consisted of the woman 
supervisor of the city recreation department as chairman, 
and two members of the department of physical educa- 
tion for women of the state university. It was impossible 
to have a woman physician on the committee that year, 
and it was not necessary, as medical examinations had 
not been required of participants. This requirement was 
one of the committee’s recommendations for future meets. 
A nurse was in attendance for all tournament games. 

The meet opened with a luncheon held at the Student 
Union in honor of the team captains. The program for 
the luncheon consisted of music, and short talks by two 
city officials and the Chairman of the Women’s State 
Advisory Board. These talks expressed the desire that all 
tournaments be played in sportsmanlike fashion, that 
better standards be established for future tournaments, 
and that all work to make the visit for the participants 
a pleasant one, whether they lost or won. All captains 
and team members were introduced and before the lunch- 
eon was over they were joining in songs and chatting in- 
formally. In scheduling the games, the committee was 
careful to see that no team played more than twice in 
one day, and that long rest periods were held between 
games. 


T the end of the conference, a meeting of all cap- 
tains and coaches was called. They were told of the 
committee’s suggestions for future tournaments, and a 
valuable discussion followed. After several corrections, 
these suggestions, as follows, were submitted to the State 

Advisory Board: 
1. That the State Advisory Council of Women be made 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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Coaching Hints for Basketball 


E. J. LALLEY 


Central High School 
Binghamton, New York 


time to prepare his varsity for action might benefit 
from the following hints, designed to get the utmost 
out of every practice session. 

Gymnasiums have to be shared with other groups; 
central schools send their pupils away on buses follow- 
ing the final afternoon session; and the training and pre- 
paratory period for basketball has never been long 
enough, especially when the fall sports run up to Thanks- 
giving time. 

Efficient use of the time allotted for practice becomes 
almost as essential as the actual techniques of coaching. 

1. Full preparations should be made for the first and 
subsequent practice sessions: as many basketballs on 
hand as possible; rigging up of practice baskets (if this 
arrangement can be worked out in the gymnasium situ- 
ation); extra sweatshirts, pants, socks, and sneaks to 
prevent a player missing practice because of the lack 
of any of these items; skin hardener, rosin, and first-aid 
supplies ready; and the floor in condition. 

2. Plan a correct division of pre-schedule sessions. 
The average length of time will be between three and 
four weeks with about fifteen squad meetings available 
for actual floorwork. In the breaks between work on 
fundamentals and scrimmaging, or inserted at other mo- 
ments to relieve the grind, the few plays which are to 
be used should be given out. 

3. Conserve all practice time by listing the candidates, 
establishing their weight chart, and recording their pre- 
vious experience and athletic history before the time set 
for first floor workout. If practice time is limited, some 
additional instruction in rules may be given during noon 
recreation hours, vacant periods, etc. 

4. If the first stringers shoot wildly without working 
the ball into position, handicap them in scrimmage by 
counting two points for the opponents for each basket 
they miss. This method has been successful in curbing 
the uncontrolled shooting of men who are closely guarded 
or who are in no position to try for a field goal. 

5. It is essential in a majority of cases that a coach 
dominate practice sessions. There are several reasons for 
this. Practices are limited and each one is valuable. The 
coach has his work outlined and he must accomplish it. 
The lack of an instructor in full authority usually re- 
sults in haphazard practice with too much emphasis on 
shooting and scrimmaging. This does not mean that the 
players must not express their own ideas with respect 
to elements of play, but rather that the coach’s program 
must be followed as far as it is practically possible. 

6. Any systems or play patterns should first be worked 


Ti basketball coach who faces a limited amount of 


out with only five men on the floor and no opposition. 
Drill is necessary before these movements assume the 
habit stage. 

7. The greatest weakness in free throw technique is the 
change of environment the player faces. He has been 
working at top speed, getting his shots off against oppo- 
sition with a minimum of wasted time. Suddenly he is 
called to the line, given time to concentrate on his goal, 
and is expected to drop the ball through the meshes 
without interference. It is not surprising under the cir- 
cumstances that he forgets the instruction in relaxation, 
balance, and shooting fundamentals. As a result, foul 
shooting should be primarily practiced while in action. 
The exception is that the coach should first correct 
individual faults after the pupil has found his best shoot- 
ing position. 

A simple procedure is to line up two teams for scrim- 
mage, numbering each player on each team from 1 to 5. 
Fouls are called at regulated intervals with players taking 
the tries from the 15-foot mark in numerical order. All 
fouls are awarded two shots and the ball is in play 
when the last try is missed, or tossed in from out of 
bounds if the final foul is successful. A score may be 
kept to maintain interest. No field goals are counted. 

8. To eliminate players being faked and feinted out of 
position, instruct them to watch the ball and not op- 
ponents. 

9. Basketball is a game of runnipg in straight lines 
and making sharp turns, not traveling in arcs. 

10. Players must be forcefully told of the necessity of 
keeping in motion. The contestant who cannot go for a 
full thirty-two minutes is not prepared to give what 
he should to his team. Occasionally practice at top speed 
over game length periods. 

11. Every shot—both long and short—should be fol- 
lowed for the rebound. The shooter is the logical man to 
cut in for the rebound, although the spot for a tall man 
is under the basket on a follow-up. It should be a set pol- 
icy for some player or players to follow in. When the 
defense takes the ball from the backboard without oppo- 
sition, it is simple for them to swing into a quick-break- 
ing attack. Failure to follow shots weakens a team’s 
morale. 

12. Don’t be afraid to make shifts if the team is a 
consistent loser. 

13. Instruct individual players to study opponents for 
strong and weak points. If the particular opponent is 
fast, play a bit farther away; note carefully whether he 
goes most often to the right or left when cutting. Watch 

(Continued on Page 120) 





















By 
H. T. FRIERMOOD 


Associate Director of Physical Education, 
Y. M. C. A., Dayton, Ohio 


NDIVIDUALS and groups engaged in physical activi- 
| ties are frequently enjoying only desultory activity 
when they might just as well be enjoying the spice of 
close competition. Study and careful planning on the 
part of program directors will usually bring out ideas 
that can change the whole spirit of their programs. A 
classification plan* for handball in the Physical Depart- 
ment of the Dayton, Ohio, Y.M.C.A., was one method 
that proved useful in putting new life into the competi- 
tive program. This same method is applicable to college 
and university programs. 

Competition seems to be one of the chief factors in 
arousing interest. The opportunity must be provided for 
one individual or one group to pit its skill and ability 
against another. Yet when individuals are grouped to- 
gether for competition with no thought given to their 
varying abilities, capacities, knowledge, and skills, var- 
sity players may be found pitted against beginners, and 
experienced players who are out of condition may find 
themselves being run down by sleek young athletes who 
apparently never wear out. Such conditions may be cor- 
rected by intelligent classification methods. More equal 
competition usually means more uniform interest, more 
fun, and better mental and physical results. 


A Plan of Registration 


For the past four years members of the Dayton “Y” 
have been invited to register at the service window of 
the Physical Department for handball early in Septem- 
ber if they were interested in tournament play. A ten- 
cent registration fee accompanied the entry card to 
defray the cost of subsequent mailings and notices to 
registered players. Each registrant filled out the follow- 
ing information on a three-by-five-inch card: For— 
(handball classification), name, address, date of birth, 
business phone, residence phone, playing time prefer- 
ences—(list days and preferred hours), playing experi- 
ence, remarks—(mention classification preferred). 

When the dead-line for turning in registration cards 
had been reached, the chairman of the handball com- 
mittee called his committeemen together to carefully 
study the cards. The committee was a selected group of 
men some of whom were players representing the various 
levels of playing skill. A live committee was maintained 
by adding a new member or two each year and dropping 
those who lost interest or who did not have the time to 
”. * This article is based on actual experience in the Department of 
Physical Education of the Dayton, Ohio Y.M.C.A. during the past five 
years. The building is designed for a membership of 5,000 men and 


boys. Handball attracts 1,500 to 2,300 participations each month. It 
is an activity that many individuals carry on from ages 15 to 50 years. 


A Handball Classification Plan 





devote to the committee work. Three benefits accom, 
plished through this committee plan were: (1) a broad 
point of view was secured, (2) a specific group wa 
charged with the responsibility of planning, Promoting 
conducting, and evaluating a specific sport, (3) op. 
tinuity of thought and method was maintained through 
the unchanged committee members and the yearly r. 
cruits brought new ideas and enthusiasm into the pro. 
gram. 

As the committee looked over the list it was see 
that in spite of the announcements and promotional ma. 
terials and methods that had been used urging registra. 
tions, a number of players who should have signed w 
had not done so. The chairman questioned the members 
of his committee who were assigned to contact definite 
players to find out why these players were not registered, 
If the reasons given for not signing were legitimate, the 
names were dropped but if it seemed that there were 
players who would like to participate but had neglected 
to sign up, each name of this type was given to two or 
more committeemen for immediate double check up. 


The Plan of Classification 


As a start in the classification plan it seemed best to 
stay within two or at least three classes. It was decided 
that when the plan had been in operation for three or 
four years finer divisions might be made after more com- 
plete information had been collected about each player. 
A system of this sort meant carefully preserved records 
from year to year on every player who participated. 
The Dayton plan has been on the basis of three classes 
for the past four years, namely class “A” (highest), class 
“B” (average), class “C” (inexperienced). There are 
bound to be variations of ability within each class but 
this can be compensated for as will be explained later. 
Class “A” and class “C” contain the fewest players while 
class “B” contains the most. For the past two years 
class “A” and class “C” have been about the same in 
numbers while class “B” contained a few more than “A” 
and “C” combined. It can be seen that the general law 
of a normal probability curve is in operation. 

To get the classification plan started the committee 
arbitrarily placed each of the registration cards in one 
of three piles after discussing each individual. The three 
piles represented the three classes. When no decision 
could be reached the card of the man involved was laid 
aside. There were about seventy-five players up for 
classification the first year and the committee decided 
that about twelve to eighteen players should go in each 
of the extreme classes (“A” and “C”) with between Ff 
forty and fifty players in class “B.” 

In order to save time, the names of the additional 
probable entrants were included so that in case they did 
enter, their names would have already been acted upon. 
The cards that were laid aside at first were gone over 4 
second time and on the basis of classifications then made 
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it was possible to place several more. After going over 
the cards several times it was possible to classify most 
of them on this arbitrary basis. The cards of those indi- 
viduals who could not be classified were held for further 
information, and it was decided that the chairman of the 
committee, or men he might name, would contact these 
uncertain players and engage in a few games to get a 


better basis for assignment. 
The factors that entered into the classification pro- 


cess were: 

1. General physical ability and age. 

2. Knowledge of and experience in the game. 

3, Past record if any. 

4. Court tactics and game strategy. 

5. Type of game played (steady, erratic, ability to change 
pace). 

6. Use of right or left hand or both, and variety of shots. 

7. Footwork. 

8. Speed and strength. 

9. Interest in the game. 

10. Sportsmanship and gentlemanly conduct. 


These were mainly subjective measures but were spe- 
cific enough to furnish a basis for discussion and com- 
mittee judgement when the players were known. With 
six to ten members on the committee it was usually pos- 
sible to have some information about each player being 
rated. It was also announced publicly that the above 
method would be used; thus the players being rated 
realized that ten factors were involved in the grading 
plan and they were being rated in relation to the entire 


group. 
Plan for Raising Ratings 


The following requirements were announced for rais- 
ing class “C” and “B” ratings: 

1, A player who wishes to advance to a higher class than the 
one to which he has been assigned must make application to the 
handball committee. The committee will then select three play- 
ers (representing if possible three different types of games) in the 
next higher class and arrange to have the applicant for advance- 
ment meet each of the three selected players in a two- or three- 
game match. The applicant must average at least twelve points 
per game against each of the selected players in order to be con- 
sidered for advancement. é 

2. A player who wins the annual championship tournament 
in his class may be considered for advancement. 

3. A player must receive the vote of the handball committee 
even though he meets all other requirements before he may be 
advanced to the next higher class. 


Each year about a month before time to begin regis- 
tering players for handball tournament competition a 
general announcement is made to the effect that the 
committee is going to meet to lay out the season’s pro- 
gram and schedule and that suggestions will be welcomed 
from any source. 


Special Tournaments and Matches 


Players, regardless of the classification to which they are 
assigned, are offered plenty of opportunity for competition. Many 
tournaments and matches offer variety and interest to those who 
sign up as competitors for this sport. 

Tournaments——The Rev. Father William D. Hickey members’ 
class “A,” “B,” and “C” singles and doubles championship tourna- 
ments. 

The Daily News open city handicap singles tournament. 

The college men’s Christmas holiday singles tournament. 
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The older boys’ singles and doubles tournaments. 

The district and state Y.M.C.A. tournaments (“A” only). 

The mixed doubles round-robin tournament (class “A-C” com- 
binations against “B”-“B” pairs). 

The “Big Feed” team tournament (teams consisting of singles 
and doubles players ranked according to playing abilities are 
matched so each singles or doubles unit plays a two-game match. 
The points that each unit, be it singles or doubles, scores in its 
two-game match is added to its team score. When all matches 
have been completed the team with the greater total is declared 
the winner. A time limit of two weeks is placed on the tournament 
to push it along to an interesting finish). 

Special Matches.— 

With neighboring Y.M.C.A.’s (“A,” “B,” or “C”). 

With athletic clubs (“A” usually). 

With schools, colleges, and universities (““A” and “B”’). 

Exhibitions (New Year’s day open house,-etc., “A,” “B,” and 
4. 


Instruction and Advancement 


Special provisions are made by the committee members 
to teach the game to individual players (unclassified). 
One to three handball classes are held during the season. 
The classes consist of from four to ten lessons (unclassi- 
fied). Some other methods of providing instruction and 
advancement are: “kill shot” meets (any handball 
player); special provision for class “A” players to play 
singles; and also arrangements for other players to play 
singles (““B” and “C”’). 


General 


The equipment and facilities should be available a 
large share of the time for that great number of players 
who because of different interests or lack of time will not 
take advantage of the above-mentioned program features 
but desire to come in at their own convenience for a 
friendly game or two chiefly for the exercise and mental 
relaxation such an activity is able to provide. 

When the program is prepared the events are scheduled 
throughout the season in such a manner that no partic- 
ular period is overcrowded. This program schedule is then 
published in the newspapers and posted prominently 
throughout the department as well as circularized among 
the registered players of the previous season. Lists of 
players are contacted personally by the committee mem- 
bers to urge registration for classification. Players are 
urged to begin getting into condition for the coming 
schedule of handball activities. 

Registration and classification is primarily for the pur- 
pose of special tournament play, but each player must 
sign up for the particular tournament he expects to 
compete in as that specific event comes along. 

Announcements of special handball events on the 
séason’s program need to be played up from one to three 
weeks ahead of time because people forget or get con- 
fused about future dates. It is also important to keep 
results of handball activities up to date and accessible 
for reference by all who are interested. Individuals are 
interested in receiving recognition for accomplishment 
just as they are in the actual testing of their endurance 
and skill against others. 

Since the breaking of the group into three or more 
classes still leaves variations in ability and skill within a 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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It is with the deepest regret that we received the sad news 
from Mrs. George F. Hendricks that our good friend and col- 
league, George F. Hendricks, State Director of Physical and Health 
Education of Delaware, passed away the morning of December 
21, 1936. 

Mr. Hendricks was president of the Society of State Directors 
of Physical and Health Education last year. He was about to 
take his doctor of philosophy degree. As State Director he devel- 
oped a splendid state-wide program in Delaware. He was not 
only a leader of activities and a good administrator, but he was 
also a student and a scholar. ° 

George F. Hendricks was well liked by everybody. We shall 
greatly miss our friend and our sympathy goes to Mrs. Hendricks. 

ea & 


Massachusetts, under the leadership of Carl Schrader, 
then State Director, held its Tenth State Conference of Di- 
rectors and Instructors in Physical Education last spring. 
Massachusetts also celebrates its tenth year in the mainte- 
nance of its state news bulletin. 

* * * 


The National Physical Achievement Standards for Girls have 
been received most enthusiastically throughout the country. There 
has been a great demand for this unusual, fine contribution by 
Miss Amy Howland. Copies may be secured from the National 
Recreation Association. 

* £ * 

The proceedings of the thirty-ninth annual meeting of 
the College Physical Education Association contain many 
fine papers and addresses. There is a very interesting sum- 
mary of the debate and panel on the intriguing topic, “Re- 
solved, that Physical Education Should be Put on an Elec- 
tive Basis with Credit on the Same Conditions as for Other 
Subjects in the Curriculum.” 

: & * 

The Division of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Utah—Bernice Moss, Director—also publishes a News Letter. 
The following item appeared in the May 1936 issue: Wilma Jepp- 
son was elected vice-president of the Southwest District of the 
A.P.E.A. and Bernice Moss representative-at-large on the Execu- 
tive Council. Charles W. Davis of Berkeley is the president for 
the ensuing year. 

* * * 

Our good friend, Professor William R. LaPorte of the 
University of Southern California, is again doing fine work 
in regard to the Curriculum Research Studies of the College 
Physical Education Association. The objectives of the study 
now being made are: first, the determination of specific fun- 
damentals for the several activities at the various grade 
levels, these fundamentals in each case to serve as teaching 
units; second, the relative weighting of these several funda- 
mentals as to the amount of time that might justifiably be 
given to each because of relative importance or difficulty; 
and third, the sequence in which they should be presented 
for most effective learning purposes. The questionnaire takes 
a whole group of our main sports and splits them up into 
splendid skills. 

~« *& & 

Dr. Ross L. Allen, who was appointed as Assistant Editor of 
the JourNAL or HEALTH AND PuysicaL EpucaTIon last April, has 
left the A.P.E.A. office to accept a position as Assistant Executive 
Director of the American Camping Association, Inc. We all wish 
him well in this fine new position. 

: * & 


A very fine, interesting, intriguing folder called “Report 
Card For Parents” has been issued by the Department of 
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Education and Department of Health of New Jersey. |t isa 
very interesting report card and asks ten very pertinent 
questions of parents. Perhaps Dr. Ireland has a few extra 
copies for distribution, 
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We were much saddened to receive the news of the death 
on January 4, 1937, of W. W. H. Mustaine, Assistant State 
Supervisor of Physical Education in the New York State Eduye. 
tion Department. Dr. W. G. Anderson writes: “He was a gpl. 
did and very efficient worker in our field. I was closely asgoq. 
ated with Mr. Mustaine for a quarter of a century and knew th 
man well. His parting is a tremendous loss to physical education” 

+ * * 

The annual Physical Education Demonstration and Banj 
Concert given by the School of Physical Education ang 
Teachers College Band of La Crosse State Teachers Colleg 
last June was a great success. 


* * * 


The following news items have been submitted from The Ohic 
State University: 

The alumnae and the class of 1936 of the Department of 
Physical Education of The Ohio State University held a week-end 
conference last spring at Camp Mary Orton near Columbus, 
The conference grew out of the long-felt need on the part of the 
alumnae for closer professional and social contacts with the staf 
and with each other. 

Speakers participating in the conference were: Gladys Palmer, 
Director; Dorothy Sumption, Geneva Watson, Lida Hays, and 
Katharine Hersey of the Department of Physical Education of The 
Ohio State University; Noel Petree, Director of Recreation under 
the W.P.A.; Mrs. Wheeler, Director of Godman Guild; Dr. Dodd, 
Staff Physician, University Hospital; Mrs. Harriet Collins of the 
Ohio State Alumnae Organization. Smaller discussion groups were 
conducted by the various alumnae. 

This conference is planned to become an annual event at the 
University. The Women’s Department is under the leadership oj 
Gladys E. Palmer, and the professional training of teachers is the 
particular responsibility of Katharine Hersey. 

‘+ «2 

The Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity in physical education 
recently celebrated Founder’s Day. There are now forty-two 
chapters. “Black and Gold,” the official publication of the 
Fraternity, contains many interesting items concerning the 
profession. 

* * * 

Teachers College, Columbia University, has just published the 
doctorate thesis of Anne Schley Duggan, Professor and Director 
of the Department of Physical and Health Education of Texas 
State College for Women. The title is “A Comparative Study of 
Undergraduate Women Majors and Non-Majors in Physical Edu- 
cation with Respect to Certain Personal Traits.” It contains 
very interesting data and will be of particular interest to ad- 
ministrators and teachers in women’s and girls’ work in the field 
of physical education and recreation. 

* * * 


Dr. A. Lester Crapser, director of the department of 
physical education, State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa., is finishing his tenth year. Some of the accom- 
plishments are: 

Graduated some five hundred majors in health and phys- 
ical education. 

Increased the intercollegiate athletic program from 4 
teams in 3 different sports with about 30 events per year to 





a program embracing 16 teams in 9 different sports with a 
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am of 135 events per yeatr—with no increase in budget. 
- ten years not a single varsity team has lost as many 
it has won. 
goes 3° thal teams that Dr. Crapser has coached have 
averaged a point a minute for ten years. 
Their intramural program this year comprised 26 differ- 
ent activities and 94 per cent of the men in the college par- 
ticipated. : ; ; 
Last year their senior class collaborated with State Di- 
rector Moorhead in making up a new elementary school 
syllabus which will be out in the fall. 
* * * 


Dr. Charles C. Wilson, Director of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation, Hartford, Connecticut, has sent me a copy of the very 
interesting program of the School Health Education Conference 
held in Hartford in October. There were five section meet- 
ings, as follows: (1) Administrators, (2) Elementary Grade 
Teachers, (3) Junior High School Teachers, (4) Senior High 
School Teachers, and (5) School Nurses. 

* * * 


Some of the recreation departments in different cities 
publish excellent annual reports or manuals. It is always a 
pleasure to get the annual report from Berkeley, California, 
under the leadership of our good friend, Charles Davis. 
Some of the other cities that publish excellent annual man- 
uals of instruction for the workers are Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Philadelphia. 


* * * 


The following item appeared in a recent News Letter of the 
Physical Education Department of the University of Texas: 
“Pinckney-Miller Publication: Miss Jeanie Pinckney and Miss 
Alice Mille: of the Extension Division have prepared a standard 
periodic health examination record blank and a leaflet of direc- 
tions for the use of the blank. This record provides for the keep- 
ing of cumulative health examination data. It is approved by 
both the State Health Department and the State Department of 
Education. This is the first time such joint approval has been 
obtained.” 

* * a 

Dr. Tucker Jones recently sent in a very interesting com- 
pilation in regard to intramurals for women. The College 
of William and Mary conducts a very wide, rich program of 
intramurals both in the fields of instruction and competition. 

‘+ * 

I recently received a large booklet of about a hundred pages 
outlining completely and in detail the Curriculum in Physical Ed- 
ucation for Men at the University of Illinois for 1935-1936. 

* * * 

For over twenty-seven years the Division of Physical and 
Health Education of Philadelphia—Grover W. Mueller, Di- 
rector—has shown real growth and progress. A recent re- 
port illustrates the remarkable growth during these years in 


one of our large cities. 
* * * 


In the National Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards there are sections dealing with health and physical education. 
x ok x 


The authorities of the 1939 Exposition to be held in the 
San Francisco Bay area are arranging a marvelous program 
in sports and recreation. Josephine D. Randall, Superinten- 
dent of Recreation, has sent out a great deal of literature 
outlining the very fine plans and programs in the fields of 
sports, athletics, recreation, drama, music. 

* * * 


One of the best, most practical books off the press dealing with 
activities, which most people will want to have on their shelves, 
is Sports for Recreation and How to Play Them by the staff of 
the Intramural Sports Department, University of Michigan. The 
authors are A. A. James, John Johnstone, Elmer D. Mitchell, Earl 
N. Riskey and R. W. Webster. Published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company. 
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HOW IT LOOKS 


This is how a cross-section of skin, attacked 
by Athlete’s Foot, looks under the microscope. 
A indicates a blister. B indicates abnormal 
cells. 


Fungi which cause this condition die in less 
than 30 seconds, in contact with Alta-Co di- 
luted in water 1-to-10. This odorless fungi- 
cide penetrates—but does not irritate the 
skin. And it is harmless to towels. 


Alta-Co has been tested and approved as a 
PREVENTATIVE and TREATMENT by emin- 
ent medical authorities. Booklet, containing 
their verbatim reports, sent on request. 


Odorless ALTA-CO. 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 
Westport, Connecticut 


Send for booklet H-72, 
Foot tub service deal 
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“How We Do It’ 




















Playball 


— game is offered to teachers of physical education in ele- 


mentary schools as a substitute for American football. 
Number of players—20 to 30. 


Materials needed —Ball (any ball may be used) ; watch to time 


quarters and rest periods. 


Rules of play—Game is played in quarters, length of time for 


each quarter being determined before the game begins. 


A rest period is given between quarters, if needed, time for 


rest period being determined before the game begins. 


Ball is put in play by the center of one team at that team’s 


starting line. 


Players are divided into two teams. Each team is numbered 
and stationed in three lines. It is suggested that in dividing the 
players, an uneven number of players be stationed in the front 
row, an even number of players in the second row, and one man 
in the third row. For a fourteen-player team the players may be 
placed as follows: numbers 1 through 9 on front row; numbers 


10 through 13 on second row; and number 14 on back row. 
Center player of front row (number 5) centers the ball. Back 
row player (number 14) receives the ball. 
First and second row players make an attempt to block off 
the opponents from the ball carrier. 
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Diagram showing formation of teams, o team in possession of 
the ball, and x team defending. The dotted line indicates starting 
points of teams. 


In blocking, players must keep the arms folded. Penalty for 
using arms may be one point to opposite side or any other as 
agreed upon before the game. 

After each play the team in possession of the ball rotates, 
sending the back man (number 14) to the position previously 
occupied by number 1. Each player then moves up one number, 
thus allowing a different player to center and a different player to 
carry the ball each play. 

The ball progresses by being carried or passed, (behind line 
or scrimmage) by the third-row man. 

Any player is eligible to receive the ball if it is passed or 
fumbled. 

Team is allowed five downs, (no first down) to attempt to 
score. Player is down when tagged by an opponent. 

If ball is carried or passed across the team’s goal line, one 
point is scored (or more if agreed before the game). 

After a score, the opposing team starts the ball in play on that 
team’s starting line. 

Out of bounds is called at the point the ball crosses the bound- 
ary line. Ball may be moved in to a certain point after it goes 
out of bounds. 
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Boundary lines may be marked to suit activity nee 
players. 

In case of an incomplete pass the ball is returned to the nes 
of attempt. Point 
Penalty for off-side is determined before the game begins 

Teams exchange the ball at the end of each rest 4 


ds of the 


: period, 

ball being started on that team’s starting line. the 
The team scoring the highest number of points during play 

wins the game. bay 


Marion Robinson 
INSTRUCTOR IN PHYSICAL Epvucatioy 
KNOXVILLE City ScCHOOLs, TENNESsEp 


Student Participation in a Child Welfare Conference 


AMDEN had last spring a Child Welfare Conference. To this 

conference came social workers from all parts of south Yeo 
Jersey. The committee in charge attempted to interest not on} 
the professional] groups, but also civic groups and the individual 
citizens by means of well-known and interesting speakers jp the 
various fields of social work for children. 

The senior classes in health at the high school were studying 
the topic of child welfare from the health angle. Before ‘and 
during the conference many of the pupils in the twelfth grade 
helped with the details of the project. Groups were assigned to 
gathering and displaying the literature of all the national organ. 
izations interested in the care of children, as, the National Tuber. 
culosis League, the National Dairy Council, and the American 
Social Hygiene Association. Many other groups sent material 
upon request and the county dental association put up a large 
display. Groups of high school girls assisted in the arrangement 
of these displays. During the conference one or two pupils were 
stationed by the various exhibits to explain to the visitors the 
reading matter and illustrative material placed there. In some 
cases, as that of the American Social Hygiene Association, the 
students sold pamphlets to those who were interested. Other girls 
took tickets at the door, and acted as ushers for the seating oi 
guests and the collection of questions for the discussion that fol- 
lowed each talk. 

Most of the students listened to several of the speakers, and 
as they had previously studied many of the same problems in 
school, they had an interest in the topics discussed. The groups 
were excused from school for the time during which they had 
duties at the conference headquarters. Some volunteered to at- 
tend the evening meetings. 

As the conference came toward the end of the period in which 
child welfare had been the main topic of health work in school, 
it acted as a fitting and timely climax to that unit of the health 
instruction program. 

Marjorie Van Horn 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, 
HicH ScHOooL 


A Graded Series of Tumbling Stunts 


HE following skill tests were devised to measure objectively 

ability and improvement in tumbling. 

1. Devising the test—A test of twenty tumbling skills was 
arranged with an attempt at a graded increase in difficulty from 
skill one through skill twenty. These stunts were chosen as stunts 
that fundamentally include all single tumbling skills. 

2. The Test——The tests with requirements for passing each 
test were arranged to make the grading as objective as possible. 
The standards set up for each test follow: 


Skill Pupils Fail if: 
1. Hopping length of mat, Feet 


hands on hips, springing from 
toes, feet together. 


are not together, or 
spring is not from toes, or bal- 
ance is lost. 

2. Frog Jump. Jumping from 
both feet to hands. Feet on ei- 
ther side of hands on landing. 


Feet do not land on line with 
hands and legs not spread. 
3. Forward roll. Back is not rounded and head 
tucked, and shins are not 
grasped on completion of roll. 
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4. Jack-Knife. Supine, hands 
placed on mat in back of shoul- 
ders, palms down. Roll back- 
ward touching both feet over- 
head and return. 


3. Backward Roll (tucked). 


6. Forward Rolls (two). 


7. Forward Roll, turn. Back- 
ward roll, turn with R. over 
L.; turn L., or L. over R. 


8, Crab-Bend. Supine posi- 
tion on mat. Place hands as in 
jack-knife position. Push up to 
arched position. 

9, Upstart (snap-up). As- 
sume jack-knife position. Start 
roll forward. When hips assume 
an angle of 45 degrees, kick out 
and down, at same time push 
with hands, arching the back 
and coming to standing posi- 
tion. 


10. Short Dive. 


11. Tip-Up. Hold balance 
with knees above elbows. 


12. Headstand. 


13. Handstand (momentary). 


14. Cartwheel. 


15. Jerk (Mule Kick). Hand- 
stand with snap of legs coming 
to standing position. 


16. Handspring over subject’s 
back. Hands placed on mat a 
foot in front of subject. Arch 
is made over subject’s back. 


17. Head and handspring 
over rolled mat. 


18. Headstand and Forward 
Roll. 


19. Round-Off. Whip quar- 
ter turn, momentary side hand- 
stand, snap down to feet with 
quarter turn. 


20. Walk on hands (fwd. 2 
yds.), 
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Hands are not placed in 
proper position behind shoul- 
ders, and feet are not touched 
to mat overhead. 


Hands are not placed in 
proper position behind shoul- 
ders, or tucked position is not 
held, or roll to one side of the 
mat. 


No coordination, plus faults 
in 3. 


Coordination is lacking, or 
roll fundamentals are not car- 
ried out as in 3 and 5. 


Failure is made to push up 
to arch, or arched position is 
not held three seconds. 


A definite attempt for snap 
is not made. (Graded only for 
snap or whip of legs). 


Hands and feet are not in 
air momentarily together, and 
head is not tucked on landing 
on hands, and shins not grasped 
on completion of roll. 


If balance is not held three 
seconds, or improper position 
of knees on arms. 

Legs not straight, or hands 
and head in improper position, 
or balance not held three sec- 
onds. 


Balance is lost immediately, 
or legs not straight. 

Body not straight, or legs not 
apart, or legs bent. 

Balance is lost on handstand, 
or legs are not straight. 


Arms are not. straight, or 
arch is not made, or pupil 
bends at hips to prevent arch. 


No snap evident, or pupil 
flexes at hips and falls without 
an attempt for an arch. 

Balance is lost immediately, 
or roll fundamentals not car- 
ried out, or pupil does not 
come to standing position. 

Legs are not whipped down 
to mat together; or a quarter 
turn with a snap is not carried 
out. 

Balance is lost before dis- 
tance is made, or handstand 
fundamentals not carried out. 

K. R. Parry 


CHRISTENBERRY JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHOOL 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


McArthur-- 
Your Ruy Word in Gym Towels 


Gymnasium bath towels, like all other 
athletic equipment, must be built for 
rough handling rather than for beauty. 
SUPER GYM and SUPER TURK towels 
thrive on rough use. They are built to 
last, as well as to give a wonderful 

* massage and dry. They have the lowest 
service costs of any towels on the 
market today. 


SUPER GYM’S average life 
is at least 350 launderings. 


Make Them Your Ruy Word, Too 


Write today for our 1937 catalogue, with 
samples and prices 


Geo. McArthur & Sons 


BARABOO WISCONSIN 


SUPER GYM towels—VELVA TERRY Swim Robes— 
SUPER TURK towels 














The Most Authoritative and Modern 

Book in English on Skiing: 
Charles N. Proctor, internationally 
known as one of the finest of Amer- 
ican Olympic skiers, and as an in- 
structor who has produced many of 
the fastest downhill teams and down- 
hill skiers in this country, shows in 
this new book the easy way to skiing 
prowess, 


SKIING 


FUNDAMENTALS, EQUIPMENT 
AND ADVANCED TECHNIQUE 


by Charles N. Proctor and 
Rockwell R. Stephens 


Illustrated with slow-motion movies, diagrams 





and beautiful action photographs. $2.75 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York City 



















































Central District + 
+ Association News 


President—Edna McCullough, State Teachers’ College, Emporia, 
Kansas. 

President-Elect—Alfred O. Anderson, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Vice-President—Harold K. Jack, State Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—L. P. Washburn, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 




















Kansas State College, 


COLORADO 
Elizabeth C. Forbes 

New members on the state executive committee are: David C. 
Boardman, Denver, Secretary-Treasurer; James Gamble, Denver, 
Bulletin Editor; Joe Enright, Boulder, Member-at-Large. 

In preparation for official rating examinations to be given dur- 
ing the Central District Convention in Denver, Hazel Read, state 
basketball chairman, is working out tentative plans for basketball 
clinics to be held at Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Alamosa, 
Gunnison, Boulder, Greeley, and Fort Collins. 

Announcements were sent out for a “Play Night and Get-To- 
gether” for the State Association of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion to be held at the Y.W.C.A. in Denver, Saturday, January 
16. Dinner was served at 6 o’clock, followed by a fine program 
of games and entertainment. A business session of the state 
council was held in the late afternoon. 


IOWA 
Hugo Otopalik 

The State Association is now represented on the Iowa State 
Safety Council. 

West Waterloo is now boasting the finest high school athletic 
plant in the state. Steel bleachers have been erected, seating 4100. 
It is planned to enclose one of the bleachers, building in dressing 
rooms, handball courts, etc. The one-fifth mile track has been 
enlarged and improved, and permanent pits for jumps installed. 
The system also has two new double tennis courts. The possibil- 
ities for the program with these additions is evident. 

The Iowa State High School Girls Athletic Association has had 
a very successful year. The membership now totals sixty-five, 
and new members are coming in every day. 


KANSAS 
L. P. Washburn 

The Kansas Health and Physical Education Association has 
secured the cooperation of five radio stations in the state to dis- 
seminate information about school and community health and 
physical education programs for the benefit of school administra- 
tors and patrons. 

Programs will be broadcast as follows: 

Station KGGF, Coffeyville, every Tuesday afternoon at 4:15; 
Station KIUL, Garden City, every Thursday evening at 6:45; 
Station KCKN, Kansas City, Kan., every other Tuesday begin- 
ning Feb. 9, at 5:45 p.m.; Station KFH, Wichita, every other 
Tuesday evening, beginning Feb. 9, at 6:45. 

Due to the change in date of the Central District Convention 
at Denver, it has been necessary to change the dates of the Kansas 
State Physical Education Convention to March 25 and 26. The 
Convention will be held at Manhattan. The first session will be 
held on Thursday evening and meetings will continue through 
Friday. Dr. Harry Scott of The Rice Institute has been secured 
as the feature speaker of the Convention. 


MINNESOTA 

Harold K. Jack 

A series of physical education conferences is to be held during 
January and February throughout the state, at which the general 
physical education program for the junior-senior high school will 
be discussed. Each conference will be held on a Saturday morn- 
ing beginning at 9:30 and extending to one o’clock. A general 
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meeting will be held, as well as group meetings for boys’ 
girls’ instructors. At one o’clock the group will meet at lunches 

The Minnesota Physical Education Association js interested : 
a health bill and a recreation bill which are being Presented 4, 
the 1937 State Legislature. The bills drawn provide for ap ° 
provement in the health program throughout the state and mak, 
possible the creation of a year-round recreational program by the 
schools. ; 

Mercedes L. Nelson, President of the Minnesota Physica] Edy. § 
cation Association, has appointed committees to study the thin. 
imum standards of physical education in the State of Minnesot, 
and to present such standards to the physical education teacher: 
Research will also be carried on in order to determine and st 
up a state-wide program for intramural athletics for boys and 3 
G.A.A. program for girls. 

The second News Letter of the Division of Health and Phy. 
ical Education, State Department of Education, was mailed to all 
physical education teachers in the state during the first part oj 
January. 





MISSOURI 
Marian Bernard 

The Women’s Physical Education Club of Saint Louis ang 
vicinity held its regular meeting on Friday, January 15, at th 
University City High School. A dinner followed the very inte. 
esting program of demonstrations. The meeting was held in cop. 
junction with the St. Louis Board of Women’s Basketball Officials 
Each year the Board interprets new and old rulings and corteg 
methods of officiating by means of a demonstration. 

Under the direction of Mr. H. G. Danford, the Kansas City 
Department of Health and Physical Education issued its first bul. 
letin for the year. For the time being it is titled the “Bulletin 
of Health and Physical Education.” 

Mr. A. O. Anderson in St. Louis has already started the 
Playground Training Course in preparation for the summer se- 
son. About three hundred were enrolled the first evening. 

NEBRASKA 
Clara Rausch 
The G.A.A. of the McCook Public Schools has more than 
doubled its enrollment over last year. So far their sports have 
been hockey, volleyball and bounceball. Emblems are awarded to 
each participant who passes the tests set up for each sport. 
Because of the increased student enrollment, another member 
was added to the teaching staff of the Department of Physical 
Education for Women at the University. The number of in- 
structors now is almost as large as in pre-depression times. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Anne M. Uglum 

Hearing an Olympic champion, Fritz Pollard of the University 
of North Dakota, give his impression of the Olympics was a 
highlight of the state physical Education meeting held in Novem- 
ber. Milada Vavrina, also of the University, gave an interest- 
ing resumé of her impressions of the various European school 
of physical education. Under the direction of Della Marie Clark a 
demonstration of various phases of physical education work 
was given, including kickball, shuffleboard, badminton, Danish 
gymnastics, and modern dance. 

Coach H. J. Wienberben of the State Teachers College at Dick- 
inson presented a report on “A Study of Basketball Fundamentals” 
based on a study of the Class A and B high schools and the col- 
lege basketball of North Dakota. 

The Meeting will be held at Minot, North Dakota next fall. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Edith Aldrich 

Northern State Teachers College at Aberdeen is pioneering 
with a physical education conference in this state. Invitations 
were sent to teachers in both Dakotas to enjoy the program. The 
local committee, with J. H. Morrison as chairman, secured the 
cooperation of the Civic Association, public schools, and college 
administration in securing talent and publicity for the program. 

It is hoped that the plan will be taken up by other state insti- 
tutions and that in this way the attention of the general public 
and school administrators can be directed toward the values of @ 
physical education program. 
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Mid-West District + 


» Association News 


President—J. H. McCulloch, Michigan State Normal College. 
Vice-President—Laurentine B. Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 
Secretary-Treasurer—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
ILLINOIS 
Clifford E. Horton 

The Illinois State Physical Education Society has organized to 
re-create the position of State Director of Physical Education in 
Illinois. At a recent meeting with John A. Wieland, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, members from the Society were 
assured of his hearty cooperation. Superintendent Wieland has 
included a state supervisor in his budget to be submitted for the 
next biennium, and, with his enthusiastic support, Illinois seems 
to be on the road to securing another state supervisor. 

The State Physical Education Society was also asked to co- 
operate through its committee with the state department in set- 
ting up desirable types of physical education programs for the 
various school levels within the State. At a meeting held at the 
Illinois State Normal University on December 14, Martha Carr, 
President of the State Physical Education Society, appointed com- 
mittees to cooperate with the state department in setting up a 
program in physical education for the State. 

Another interesting girls’ program is reported by Miss Jane 
Whelan of Centralia Township High School. In addition to the 
regular program of seasonal activities, informal activities during 
the past year included hikes, bicycle trips, hare and hound hunts, 
chile suppers, and the annual Sports Banquet. Several playdays 
were held with neighboring high schools. 

INDIANA 
A. L. Phillips 

At the present time, winter sports are getting the chief atten- 
tion of the public in Indiana, basketball being of greatest interest. 
There are from fifteen to twenty high schools which are spon- 
soring wrestling, and although not all of them are scheduling 
meets, most of them will enter the state wrestling meet which 
will be held the last week in February. The attendance at bas- 
ketball contests has increased over that of the last few years. 
This is pleasing to the schools which have not completed pay- 
ments on their gymnasiums. Many schools are trying to offset 
the criticism which basketball has received by not starting bas- 
ketball until late in November or the first of December. Others 
are limiting the number of games to sixteen or eighteen. Many 
schools that do not play football are encouraging the playing of 
soccer, speedball, playground ball, and baseball, and they turn to 
basketball only when the weather drives them inside. 

Another trend is the formation of athletic leagues. One of 
the fine things about these leagues is that most of them require 
member schools to sponsor a fall, winter, and spring sport in 
order to stay in the league. Each school must play so many 
games with member schools in order to be eligible for a cham- 
pionship. This should put more interest in regular, scheduled 
games and not make the success of a team depend upon tourna- 
ment games alone. 

It is interesting to note the many requests for new games and 
activities for physical education classes. This no doubt is a re- 
sult of the district meetings which have been stressing new games 
and activities, of aid from the state organization, and of the 
News-Letter which has been emphasizing new and appropriate 
activities for physical education classes. 


MICHIGAN 
R. J. McMurray 

The Representative Council of the Michigan High School 
Athletic Association held its annual fall meeting in Lansing, on 
December 5. 

The personnel of the Council, including newly elected mem- 
bers, is as follows: 
L. L. Forsythe, President, Principal Ann Arbor High School; 
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S. R. Upton, Vice-President, Principal Creston High School, Grand 
Rapids; W. A. Graff, Secretary-Treasurer, Physical Director East- 
ern High School, Lansing; George Mead, Supervisor Health Edu- 
cation, Detroit; Julian Smith, Principal Lakeview High School, 
Battle Creek; R. E. Carpenter, Principal South Lake High School, 
St. Clair Shores; C. E. Forsythe, State Director of Athletics, Lan- 
sing; Foss Elwyn, Principal Sault Ste. Marie High School; L. P. 
McDonald, Principal Gwinn High School; R. J. McMurray, Di- 
rector Physical Education, Saginaw; E. J. Welch, Principal W. 
K. Kellogg Junior High School, Battle Creek; George H. Mills, 
Principal Cadillac High School; Carl Bates, Superintendent of 
Schools, Parma; and E. V. Crowe, President Catholic High School 
League, Detroit. 

The finals in the State Basketball Tournament will be held at 
Flint, Michigan on March 18, 19, and 20. 

The Michigan Physical Education Association will hold its first 
1937 meeting in Lansing early in the year. 

The new plan for the Mid-West Physical Education Associa- 
tion Convention as suggested in the December JourNAL seems to 
fit nicely into several of the section meetings that conflicted with 
each other in previous years. 


OHIO 
Lewis S. Moorehead 

The Ohio Physical and Health Education Association Section 
of the Christmas meeting of the Ohio Education Association was 
attended by seventy-five people. This Association has every rea- 
son to believe that it has now become an important part of the 
Christmas meeting. Richard Larkin of Upper Arlington presided 
at the meeting, which was addressed by John Rufi of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri on “Maintaining Personal and Professional 
Morale.” A demonstration of group dancing was followed by a 
business meeting led by President Sidney Boyd. 

The new physical education building at Muskingum College, 
New Concord, was dedicated on January 16 with an all-day pro- 
gram including an inspection of the building, a basketball game 
between Muskingum and Wittenberg colleges, and a series of 
meetings. Dr. D. Oberteuffer of The Ohio State University spoke 
on “School and College Objectives in Physical Education”; Dr. 
Lee H. Ferguson of Western Reserve University talked on “The 
Place of the Physician in the Program of Health and Physical 
Education”; Agnes Wayman of Barnard College spoke on “Recre- 
ational Trends in Physical Education”; and Dr. J. F. Williams of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, spoke on “The Prepara- 
tion through Physical Education for Present-Day Living.” 

The membership of the Ohio Physical and Health Education 
Association has increased in the past year from 420 to 605. 

The next issue of the Association News-Bulletin will contain 
a supplement with the following articles: “The Organization of 
Physical and Health Education at Crestview Junior High School, 
Columbus,” Don Schwartz; “Continuous Curriculum Construc- 
tion in the Elementary Schools,” Hazel Rex; “Intramurals for 
College Men,” W. J. Livingston; “Pupil Guide Sheets in Health 
Education,” P. C. Bechtel; “How We Teach Rhythmic Activities 
in the Elementary Schools,” Edwina Jones; “Use of the Posture 
Picture as a Substitute for the Orthopedic Examination,” Carolyn 
Tarbell; “The Special Student in the Physical Education Class,” 
Katherine Ruh; “High School Track and Field Decathlon,” 
Dwight Salyman; “The Annual Demonstration,” Doddaleen Leh- 
man, A. C. Grant, John Kerekes; “A Substitute for Lockers,” 
Marion Ebersbach; “The Girls’ Athletic Club,” Marion J. Whallon. 


WISCONSIN 
C. A. Wangerin, 

Membership in the Wisconsin Physical Education Association 
has increased 30 per cent this year, largely due to the energetic 
chairman of our membership committee, Mr. Frank Stangel. 

Mr. W. Wittich of La Crosse Teachers’ College is doing an 
excellent job of promoting stimulating and inspiring district meet- 
ings. He is also interested in setting up permanent organizations 
in each district to replace the committees which formerly have 
been appointed by the state association. 

Our major objective this year is to strengthen these small 
units throughout the state so that they can serve those teachers 
who have to struggle alone with problems and handicaps which 
might faze the best of us. 





Eastern District <= 
* Association News 











President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Mass. 
Past-President—Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University. 
Vice-President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N. J.- 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Dena Whitesell 

The third annual Physical Education Conference of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will be held on March 5 and 6. Plans are on 
the way for a dinner on March 5 with an interesting speaker, to 
be followed by a dance. On March 6 there will be speakers, dis- 
cussions, demonstrations, etc. Everyone should try to keep the 
dates of March 5 and 6 free. 

The Marjorie Webster School has planned two events which 
should be of interest during the month of February—a Physical 
Education Demonstration on February 12, at 8 o’clock, and the 
Faculty Play on February 27, at 8 o’clock. Both will be held at 
the school. 

The second annual National Capitol Basketball Clinic was 
held on December 4, 8, 9, 10, and 14 at the Central Branch of 
the Y.M.C.A., Washington, D.C. One night was devoted to 
women’s basketball. 

A Conference on Girls’ Athletics sponsored by students of the 
Teacher Training Course in Physical Education and the W.A.A. 
of the George Washington University was held on December 12. 
Thirteen preparatory schools and senior high schools in Wash- 
ington and vicinity sent delegates. 

On February 13, Maryland University will hold an All-Uni- 
versity Night. There will be a basketball game at 7:30, followed 
by stunts by the physical education department. The women will 
have archery, dancing, and floor hockey while the men are having 
tumbling, apparatus, wrestling, etc. 

On February 27, Goucher College, Hood College, and George 
Washington University will hold a Triangular Meet at Goucher. 
Each school has four teams of basketball and badminton. Each 
team plays one-half of a game with one school and finishes the 
game with the other school. 

George Washington University is planning a Dance Symposium 
on March 13 which eight colleges will attend, an open evening 
on March 15, when they will play the final games of the season 
and have a demonstration of winter activities, and a Dance Re- 
cital on March 23. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The new officers of the New Hampshire Physical Education 
Association are: President, John Conrad, Wilton; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Ernest Hermann, Gorham. 


NEW JERSEY 

A very interesting One-Day Conference was held by the New 
Jersey Physical Education Association in Hackensack on Decem- 
ber 4. The morning was spent in school visitation, both in the 
Hackensack Schools and in the schools of the surrounding cities 
and towns. After the luncheon period, a demonstration of indi- 
vidual games and sports was given, which was followed by a 
speaker and a business meeting. The Association wishes to ex- 
press its thanks to Hackensack for a most interesting and prof- 
itable day. 

A course is being given at the Panzer College of Physical 
Education and Hygiene, East Orange, New Jersey, for the teach- 
ers of physical education who are cooperating with the student 
teaching program. This course is being given Monday nights in 
the college gymnasium and consists of fifteen sessions of two 
hours each with two points credit being granted. 


NEW YORK 
F. H. Wohlers 
Ellis H. Champlin has been appointed Chief of the Physical 
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Education Bureau of the Health and Physical Education Divis 
of the State Education Department, succeeding Dr. H, A. eat 
present Director of the Division. Mr. Champlin was former 
director of physical education in the secondary schools of Bufialy 


RHODE ISLAND 
E. Anna Johnson 
The Rhode Island State Physical Education Society has 
membership numbering 116. Of these 72 are women and 44 an 
men. This is a remarkably good showing for our smallest state 


VERMONT 
Richard F. Hayden 

The Boys’ State Basketball Tournament is to rotate between 
Rutland, Northfield, and Burlington according to a vote of the 
Headmasters’ Club. It will be held in Rutland or Northfield thi 
year, 

Burr and Burton won the second interscholastic golf tours. 
ment this fall at the Waubanakee Golf Club. Orleans High Schoj 
was last champion. 





Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 











Amy R. Howland 

The Legislative Board met in New York December 28, 1936, 
Committee reports presented at this meeting indicate that the 
work of the Section is going forward effectively. Teachers and 
administrators will be interested to know that the Committee on 
Standards has turned in its report in the form of a -Monograph 
on Athletics for Girls and Women. This monograph is the result 
of four years intensive study on the part of an excellent com. 
mittee, which has had the cooperation of a larger group of per- 
sons who have reviewed the tentative reports sent out to various 
parts of the country. It is hoped that the monograph will bk 
published in the near future. 

A new service which the W.ASS. is preparing for the use of 
teachers will be the organization of information about the activity 
program in schools and colleges. The Section will make an Ac. 
tivity Census or survey in order to learn the extent to whic 
given activities are included in the physical education program. 
The sub-committees of the Rules and Editorial Committee wil 
be in a position to determine the extent to which their respective 
sports are included in the program, and they will also be able to 
reach teachers in the various areas where these sports are most 
used and thus have available sources of information about the 
rules, administration, and participation of students. 

The new chairman of the Committee on Motion Pictures is 
Louise Schutz, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. The 
committee, with the assistance of the American Council of Edu- 
cation, is hoping to review forty-five films during the next few 
months. These films were unanimously selected from the list of 
eight hundred sport films by the advisory board of the committee. 
We are anxiously waiting for the review notes which will be of 
great interest to those people who are planning to use the motion 
picture as a method of instruction or promotion in the sports 
program. 

State Representatives have been very busy this fall and are 
sending in fine reports. Their activities thus far have been cet- 
tered upon attending county and state teachers meetings to pub- 
licize the work of the Section. In October and November, the 
forty-nine Representatives attended a total of sixty-five mett- 
ings, with a total attendance estimated at fifteen thousand teach- 
ers. Since many of these teachers are not members of the AP. 
E.A., it can be seen that reaching them is a service to the Ass0- 
ciation as well as to the individuals themselves. At these con- 
ventions, institutes, and state physical education society meetings, 
the State Representatives gave talks on the work and services of 
the Section which are available to teachers; explained the various 
publications—athletic guides, special pamphlets, and the Service 
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Bulletin which were very enthusiastically received. They also 
rticipated in demonstration activity programs and distributed 
ee blanks for guides, the Bulletin, and the J OURNAL. 
' Teachers are urged to subscribe to the Service Bulletin now 
nd receive all back issues. Although the Bulletin is designed 
- imarily for junior and senior high school teachers, others are 
Sealing as a matter of interest and because they are finding 
terial which is new and may easily be adapted to various 
ae sical education and recreation situations, and also that- they 
ee keep in touch with the work this Section is doing. The 
Bulletin is becoming well established, but a subscription now will 
help the Section in continuing this valuable publication for the 
sake of those who want it and feel the very definite need of 
such a2 pamphlet. Many subscribers have sent in letters telling of 
the helpfulness of the Service Bulletin and recommending it in 
most enthusiastic terms. Subscription is one dollar a year and 
should be sent to Harriet Fitchpatrick, Board of Education, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





News from the 
rs Dance Section 











PRE-CONVENTION DANCE CONFERENCE 
Charlotte G. MacEwan 


Since modern dance is still in its infancy, it seems important 
to lose no opportunity of presenting it to those who are now 
teaching, to those students who will teach, and to those who are 
entirely uninformed but would like to know something about it. 
With this in mind, the Dance Section of the A.P.E.A. has ar- 
ranged a three-day conference to precede the National Convention 
in New York City this spring. This conference will be held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, on April 19-21. 

The first two days will be devoted to classes in both theory 
and practice; the last day is reserved for demonstrations by con- 
cert dancers and their groups. The program on Monday, April 
19, will start with a lecture by John Martin, dance critic of the 
New York Times, to be followed by a lecture demonstration on 
the use of percussion instruments by Franziska Boaz. After 
luncheon and the assignment of lockers, practice classes will begin. 
There will be an hour of movement techniques taught by Ruth 
Murray of Wayne University, Detroit; an hour of Dalcroze 
Eurythmics taught by Elsa Findlay of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and two hours of dance composition taught by 
Martha Hill of New York University. This work program will 
be continued on Tuesday morning. Tuesday afternoon will be 
divided between a lecture on accompaniment by Norman Lloyd, 
composer and accompanist for modern dance, and a lesson on 
the teaching of social dance by Marion Canfield, formerly an in- 
structress at the Arthur Murray Studio, and now at Ferry Hall, 
Lake Forest, Illinois. 
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Wednesday morning will open with a lecture on dance notation 
by Irma Dombois-Bartenieff and Irma Otte-Betz, to be followed 
by a lecture demonstration given by Hanya Holm and the dem- 
onstration group of the New York Wigman School. On Wednes- 
day afternoon, Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman will be 
present with their concert groups. Following their program, 
Mary Jo Shelly of the University of Chicago will lead a round 
table discussion to conclude the conference. 

The fee for attendance at all sessions is ten dollars whether 
the applicant wishes to work or to audit the practice classes. A 
separate registration for the Wednesday demonstration only will 
be three dollars. Fees should be sent with the application blank. 
Money will not be refunded unless the applicant’s place can be 
filled. In this event eight dollars will be returned and two dol- 
lars retained to cover registration expenses. All applications should 
be received not later than March 15. The attendance will be 
limited to one hundred. When that number has been reached, a 
waiting list will be started. All members of the conference are 
asked to furnish their own work costumes, preferably some- 
thing in the nature of a bathing suit. A padlock for the dressing 
room locker will be needed. 

Any good-will contributions to the conference from well- 
wishers who are unable to attend will be more than appreciated. 

The committee in charge of the conference includes: Martha 
Hill, New York University; Marian Knighton Bryan, Sarah 
Lawrence College; Marion Streng, Barnard College; and Mary 
P. O’Donnell, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, Chairman 
of the Conference. 


Application Blank 


Mary P. O’Donnell, Chairman 
Pre-Convention Dance Conference 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


Pas hale ciakonaeruioe canna ane » 1937 
Check Mail Address 
Pe TOs De I iio skins ds kde nde ae ecewedessaeus 
IE hee 2th nonen kta dye dats wie Sua aeRO 
PRI SENN ods 10:5 kNaaG ahs sean nce Wekha kee ue aales 
I wish to register for the entire conference and enclose 
RP Ee hose kn sasusedsnantewehowesebaaws vem O 
I wish to register for the demonstrations only and enclose 
SD (heed hetichanusaienedacs Qiubida aces 0 
I will participate actively in practice classes ............... oO 
EO RE ND MII a ooo on nnn wes Seba eoebacdexsaon oO 
If participating actively: 
I have had previous training in modern dance ......... oO 


I have not had previous training in modern dance ....... 0 

I hereby assume the responsibility of being physically able 
to carry the program I have elected and for any accidents that 
may occur. 


Se ee ee eR er ee CT TT 
Make all checks payable to Miss Marion Knighton, Treasurer. 











CHALIF TEXT BOOKS 


OF DANCING 
SET OF 5 TEXT BOOKS, SPECIAL....$g 50 
SEPARATELY, EACH $2.00 ‘ onenn 
Describing with unparalleled completeness and clarity the basic 
exercises and rhythms used in learning classical dancing, these 
authoritative works are indispensable to the scientific teacher or 
dancer. Each Book is Well Illustrated : 
Book I.—New Enlarged Edition. Fundamental exercises and 
thythmics. Baby Work, 9 sample lesson programs. 356 pages. 
Book II.—Port de Bras, further exercises and the complete 
method for teaching the standard Ballroom dances (Polka, Waltz, 
etc.). 204 pages. : ; , 
Book III.—Greek Interpretive Dancing. 83 exercises and in- 
troductory chapter. 222 pages. : 
Book IV. exercises slightly more difficult than those of 
Books I. and II., and 70 enchainments. 241 pages. a 
PO aoe V.—Toe Dancing. 30 exercises and 100 combinations. 
Pages. 
FOLK DANCES IN 3 VOLUMES 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) " 
Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 











CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Established 1905 in New York, N. Y. 


“Study the Dance with the Masters“ 


Louis H. CHatir, Ballet, Character, National, and Rhythmics 
Bitty Newsome, Tap and Musical Comedy 

VECHESLAV SwosopA, Russian Ballet and Toe 

Frances Cuautr, Children and Baby Dances 

Paco Cansino, Spanish Dancing and Castagnetes 

Frances Cuatir, Ballroom, and Exhibition Ballroom 

JouN Praza, Limbering, Acrobats and Adagio 

Maria Yurteva, Classical Ballet, Adagio and Dances 

GrorcE BocKMANN, Modern Dancing 


Special Summer Session, June 7 to Aug. 13 
NEW DANCES 


Please write for catalogues of dances and school courses 


113 West 57th Street New York City 
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Southern District <= 
« Association News 




















President—H. T. Taylor, Louisville Public Schools 
Pres.-Elect—Alfreda Mosscrop, Alabama College 
Vice-President—A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee 
Secretary—Oliver K. Cornwell, University of North Carolina 
Treasurer—L. T. Ludwig, University of Virginia 


Rebecca Averill 


The Women’s Athletic Section of the Southern District is 
planning an exhibit of home-made equipment for games and other 
physical education activities, in connection with the convention 
at Houston. Members of the District are urged to lend any pho- 
tographs, charts, and equipment, to make this exhibit truly valua- 
ble to all the delegates. Donnie Cotteral, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, is in charge of the exhibit. The name 
of the individual and the institution should be put on each article 
to be displayed. 


* * * 


The third annual meeting of the Southern Association of Di- 
rectors of Physical Education for College Women will be held at 
the Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas, on March 16, beginning at 9 a.m., 
with Alfreda Mosscrop, Director of Physical Education at Ala- 
bama College, presiding. With Katherine Montgomery, Director 
of Physical Education at Florida State College for Women, as 
Vice-President and Program Chairman, the following program 
has been planned: a discussion and report on the freshmen phys- 
ical education course in the general college, Nancy Duggan of 
Texas State College for Women leading; a report and discussion 
of the teaching of certain physical education activities (activities 
to be selected by the committee), Helen Skinner of Gulf Park 
College leading; testing in specific activities (these activities to 
be the same as in the preceding topic), Flora May Ellis of Okla- 
homa A. and M. College leading. The committee has planned a 
panel discussion on how we shail meet the individual’s needs, the 
superior as well as the inferior and average, of which Leonore 
Ivey, Georgia State Woman’s College, is chairman. There will 
also be opportunity for discussion in small groups where interests 
and problems are similar. 


KENTUCKY 


The Department of Physical Education at the University has 
compiled in mimeographed form a complete outline of all courses 
in required physical education. Any person interested in obtaining 
copies may write to the Department of Physical Education. 

Mr. M. E. Potter, Head of the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion, has been granted a sabbatical leave for the year 1937-38. 
He plans to do further graduate work. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Ruth White 
The Mississippi Board of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics sponsored a conference on girls’ athletics in Jackson, 
December 11 and 12. About forty teachers and directors of phys- 
ical education in schools, colleges, and public recreation depart- 
ments atterided. Discussions of the various sports which should be 
found in the girls’ and women’s athletic program were held, in- 
terpretations of basketball rules were given, examinations were 
held for the rating of officials in basketball, and a permanent wo- 
men’s division of the state physical education association was 
organized. 
OKLAHOMA 
Mary Kate Miller 
The Oklahoma Physical Education Association held a luncheon 
meeting December 5 in connection with the Oklahoma Progressive 
Association. A group of more than two hundred heard Dr. S. C. 
Staley, University of Illinois, talk on the “Sports Students Con- 
gress at the Olympics.” Herschell Emery, Director of Physical 
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Education in Oklahoma City, presided at the meeting. Ima Jam 
Director of Physical Education for Women, University of Oke. 
homa, told us how she carried on an all-inclusive <€creationg| 
program through College N.Y.A. workers. Flora May Ehis Pres. 
ident of the Association, extended a cordial invitation to 
member to attend the Southern Convention in Houston. 

Following the luncheon, an informal discussion group was held 
with Dr. Staley as chairman. 

The State Committee for constructing the State Curriculum 
for Physical Education in the Elementary Schools held a meetj 
in Oklahoma City December 5. Flora May Ellis, Chairman, called 
for reports from the various groups. A general discussion fol. ' 
lowed. A tentative curriculum will be compiled at the State 
Teachers’ Meeting in February. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Susie Hammock 

The annual fall meeting of the South Carolina Physical Eqy. 
cation Association was held at the Franklin Hotel in Spartanburg 
on December 12, 1936. A good representation from the Public 
schools, colleges, and recreational groups was present. 

Plans for the year were presented which put special emphags 
on a program for playdays to be held throughout the state, ang 
on publicity of school and college programs by means of a serie 
of newspaper articles and a series of radio talks. An interesting 
program was presented, including addresses, informal discussions 
a tumbling demonstration by the Spartanburg High School, and a 
square dance. 

Officers for the year 1936-1937 are: President, J. H. Spears 
Greenville; First Vice-President, Margaret Hoffman, Winthrop 
College; Second Vice-President, Miss Ted Tidwell, Limestone 
College; Secretary-Treasurer, Susie Hammock, Winthrop College; 
Past President, Julia H. Post, Winthrop College; Members-at- 
Large, J. K. Henry, Columbia and Frances Major, Anderson. 


TEXAS 
G. L. Hermance 

Jeanie Pinckney, President of the Texas Health and Physical 
Education Association, has organized a Membership Committee 
of fifty. With this committee working throughout the year, the 
association should exceed all former membership enrollment. 

A number of our Southern District people were on committee: 
of the National Conference on College Hygiene held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 28-31. Oliver K. Cornwell, University of 
North Carolina, is the new chairman of “The Evaluation of Meth- 
ods in Relation to Health Teaching and Health Service.” Mrs 
Kathleen W. Wootten, Georgia State College for Women, was 
chairman of “Exhibits of Value in Health Teaching.” Captain 
Archie French of the University of Houston was a member of 
Mrs. Wootten’s committee. Dr. Harry A. Scott of The Rice In- 
stitute was chairman of “Special Problems of the Relationship of 
Physical Education to College Hygiene.” Miss Anna Hiss of the 
University of Texas was a member of this committee, and Dr. 
Harlan G. Metcalf of Peabody College contributed to the report 
of this committee. 

The National Recreation Association is conducting Recreation 
Institutes in three of the southwest cities this spring. Eugene T 
Lies will have charge of the one in Houston, Texas, February 8 
to March 5. Fort Worth, Texas, and Tulsa, Oklahoma, are the 
other two cities in which the institute will be held. 


VIRGINIA 
Grace Chevraux 

The fall meeting of the Virginia Physical Education Association 
was held in connection with the Virginia Education Association 
meeting on November 25. About 125 members attended. Charles 
Evans Hoster of Newport News talked on the “Organization and 
Administration of Playday Programs,” and Marvin N. Suter, 
Principal of Bridgewater High School, spoke on “Measurement 
in Physical Education as a Means of Meeting Individual Needs.” 
Major E. V. Graves told about the work of the State Health 
Service. J. E. Wadkins of the Division of Motor Vehicles talked 
on safety programs in the schools. Following these speeches, 
Bertha Kirk of Fredericksburg State Teachers College led an in- 
teresting panel discussion on “The Place of Physical and Health 
Education in the New Curriculum.” 


Every 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 











LL groups planning to hold reunion luncheons at the na- 
A tional convention in New York are requested to notify the 
APE.A. office by March 1 so that they may be listed on the 
program. The luncheons are scheduled for Thursday, April 22, at 
12:30. If they are to be held at the hotel, arrangements should be 
made with Mr. Rene Levy, Banquet Manager at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, as soon as possible. 

x * x 
WO members of the Association have written us they own 
L bode complete sets of the JOURNAL and American Physical 
Education Review, which they would be glad to sell. Further in- 
formation can be obtained by writing the Association office. 
* * x 


JIN UILDING AMERICA” in its recent recreation issue presents 
B in beautiful pictorial form an important phase of American 
life. The issue traces the historical development of recreation and 
illustrates the many types now available to the people. 
* * * 
T= Board of Regents of the University of the State of New 
York recently appointed a new advisory council on health and 
physical education, consisting of fifteen leaders in various phases 
of this work, which is to give advice to the department on mat- 
ters regarding health and physical education. 
* + * 


NEW publication of the Boy Scouts of America is called 
“Health and Safety,” and edited for Health and Safety Com- 
mittee members by F. C. Mills, national director of this phase of 
the Scout program. 
* * * 
A NEW sub-committee on physical education, with E. D. 
Mitchell as chairman; has been created under the School 
Education Committee of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 
“2 @ 
R. EDNA W. BAILEY is the author of Biographical and Sci- 
entific Material in Health Teaching, a publication of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, based largely on the suc- 
cessful experience of teachers in using the school health materials 
published by this company. 
* * ok 
| betes interesting study programs for 1936-37, on The Family 
and the Community, and Character Growth—A Home and 
School Responsibility, have been prepared by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 
*x* * * 
pe congue outlines of the physical education curricula for 
college students have been received recently from Mr. M. E. 
Potter, University of Kentucky; from Dr. S. C. Staley, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; and from Mr. Leon Kranz, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 
* * & . 
ISS ROSALIND CASSIDY of Mills College has been granted 
a special fellowship by the General Education Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation for a year’s study of the American ado- 
lescent girl in her present social setting. 
* * * 
DURING the summer just past, the Education Division of the 
United States Office of Indian Affairs embarked on a new 
venture of in-service training to help teachers in the Indian Serv- 
ice and other: interested to meet the particular problems of this 
service. Institutes were held at Pine Ridge Reservation, South 
Dakota, and Wingate Indian School in New Mexico. Demonstra- 
tion schools were operated in each center, and courses in anthropol- 
ogy, elementary and secondary education as particularly applied 





The 15th Annual 


English Scandinavian Summer 
School of Physical Education 


will be held at 
MILNER COURT, STURRY, KENT 
From July 28—August 14, 1937 


Directed by 


MISS GLADYS WRIGHT 
Assisted by the organizing and teaching staff from 
England, Finland and Sweden 


The course is open to women of all countries, and provides the 
opportunity for a stimulating, “‘refresher’’ study course of all branches 
of physical education. 


The theory and practice of educational and recreational gymnastics 
based upon the Bjérkstén method of gymnastics for women and 
girls. 


The school has the privilege of direct contact with Finland, and a 
group of Elli Bjérkstén’s teachers from the University of Helsingfors 
will demonstrate the exercises in the physical classes and in theory of 
movement lectures. 


The summer school is attended by woman students from all parts 
of the world. Residential accommodations for 200 members. 


Fee, including board, residence, and tuition: 


£10:0.0 (no extras) 


Write for Prospectus and full particulars to the 
Organizing Secretary: 


MISS STINA KREUGER 
22 Gunter Grove, Chelsea 
London, S. W. 10 
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to the pupils in the Indian Service, race psychology and mental 
hygiene, health education, trachoma control, soil conservation, 
land management, agriculture, and animal husbandry were offered. 
Hobby courses were presented in Indian arts and crafts and in 
the two major Indian languages, Sioux and Navajo. The insti- 
tutes were attended by almost five hundred persons, including a 
number of interested teachers not now in the Indian Service. In- 
formation about the 1937 institutes may be obtained from the 
Director of Education, Office of Indian Affairs, Washington, D.C. 
* * * 


HE year’s program of the Physical Education Section of the 

New York Society for the Experimental Study of Education 

was received from M. Donald Adolph, chairman. A number of 

excellent meetings are scheduled for the discussion of problems 

of recreation, guidance, health education, and health examinations. 
* * * 


THE October issue of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s 
“Health Bulletin for Teachers,’ deals with the child as an 
individual. 
» we oe 
W R. LA PORTE of the University of Southern California 
* outlined the following as the ten major objectives of health 
and physical education, in an article in the May, 1936, issue of 
the California Physical Education, Health and Recreation Journal: 
1. The development of fundamental skills in aquatic, gym- 
nastic, rhythmic, and athletic activities for immediate educational 
purposes—physical, mental, and social. 
2. The development of useful and desirable skills in activities 
suitable as vocational hobby interests for use during leisure time. 
3. The development of essential safety skills and the ability to 
handle the body skillfully in a variety of situations for the pro- 
tection of self and of others. 
4. The development of a comprehensive knowledge of rules, 
techniques, and strategies in the above activities suitably adapted 
to various age levels. 
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5. The development of acceptable social standards, apprecia- 
tions, and attitudes as the result of intensive participation in these 
activities in a good environment and under capable and inspired 
leadership. 

6. The development of powers of observation, analysis, judg- 
ment, and decision through the medium of complex physical situ- 
ations. 

7. The development of power of self-expression and reasonable 
self-confidence, physical and mental poise by mastery of difficult 
physical-mental social problems in supervised activities. 

8. The development of leadership capacity by having each 
student, within the limits of his ability, assume actual responsi- 
bility for certain activities, under careful supervision. 

9. The elimination of remediable defects and the improvement 
of postural mechanics insofar as these can be influenced by mus- 
cular activities and health advice, based on adequate physical and 
health diagnosis. 

10. The development of essential health habits, health knowl- 
edge, and health attitudes as the result of specific instruction in 
health principles and careful supervision of health situations. 

* ££ * 

HE State Education Department in Delaware has issued an 

illustrated pamphlet, “Facts about the Public Schools of Dela- 
ware,” for the information of the citizens of this state. 

* * * 


| ipone New England Health Education Association has sent us 

news of its program and activities for the current year, in- 

cluding the meeting schedules of several of its sections. The 

annual meeting of the Association will be held June 4 and 5, 1937. 
x * » 


HAWNEE High School, Louisville, Kentucky, has an active 
Boys’ Intramural Council which has published its own con- 
stitution and by-laws for the management of intramural athletics 
in the school. Thomas B. Godfrey, Director of the Intramural 
Department, is faculty advisor for the Council. 
* * & 


| fw Denver Chemical Manufacturing Company publishes a 
little magazine, full of interesting information, called The 
Bloodless Phlebotomist. 


* * * 


RTICLES of interest to our readers in current issues of 
various magazines include the following: 

American Penman, January—‘Posture: Its Relation to Spe- 
cific Health Problems,” M. V. Baxter. 

Archery Review, December—“Straight-Feathered Arrows vs. 
Spirals,” H. Butts. 

California Journal of Secondary Education, January—‘The 
Role of Athletics in California High Schools,’ Symposium. 

Camping, December—‘The Camp Counselor’s Opportunity,” 
Lee Vincent. 

Childhood Education, January—“Learning Safety by Experi- 
ence,” M. H. Brubaker. 

Dance, February—“Dance on the Campus,” Hanya Holm. 

Dance Observer, December—“Art and Propaganda,” D. Rud- 
hyar. 

Health, February—“Tracking Down the Common Cold,” W. G. 
Smillie. 

Hygeia, January—‘Gym for Johnny and Jane,” R. L. Allen. 

Journal of Physical Education, January-February—‘Before 
National Championships—What ?” M. I. Foss. 

National Parent-Teacher, December—“The Family’s Part in 
Community Recreation,” F. S. Lloyd. 

Physiotherapy Review, January-February—‘Recent Ideas 
About the Prevention of Infantile Paralysis,’ W. L. Aycock. 

Progressive Education, January—‘A New Place for Physical 
Education,” J. Foster. 

Readers Digest, December—‘“Personality Can be Acquired,” 
H. C. Link. 


Recreation, January—‘Softball—_The Game for All,” A. T. 
Noren. 

School Activities, January—‘A School for Basketball Fans,” 
L. R. Van Meter. 
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Programs for Demonstrations 


(Continued from Page 89) 
sand. While the gym team still furnishes a nucleys for 
some of the stunts, most of the activities are presente 
by students trained in the circus stunts classes, who haye 
elected these courses as a part of the requirement jp 
physical education. 


A great amount of practice is of course necessary t 
perfect the many parts of such a performance but the 


‘majority of the students who take part are not inter. 


ested in, or particularly adapted for, competition in yay. 
ous varsity sports, and many of them elect the cirrys 
as a major activity. Those who become interested fing 
a real, vital way of expressing themselves, and withoy 
question, find such participation distinctly educational, 

In most of the numbers, the performers are in cha. 
acter, but where this is not possible because of the ey. 
pense, additional color in the form of bright sashes, ang 
colored slashings on white trousers help add to the cir. 
cus atmosphere. 


Twenty-Ninth Annual 
University of Illinois Interscholastic Circus 


Music 
Producing Clown 
Junior Managers 


Committees 
Directors 
Ring Master 





Committee Chairman Announcer 
General Committee Judges 
PROGRAM 


Prelude. Concert by the University of Illinois Bands—Di- 
rected by M. H. Hindsley. 

Entertainment by the Circus Clowns and a performance 
on the Revolving Ladder. 


DISPLAYS 


1. Grand Entry and Opening Spectacle. The University 
of Illinois Athletic Association presents the entire ensemble 
in a harmonious and beautiful pattern depicting “The Pag- 
eant of Youth.” 

2. Thrilling and Spectacular Gymnastic Feats Executed 
upon the Giant Parallel Bars. The Jim Bros., the Kana 
Family. ((Double parallels ten feet high.) , 

3. Your attention to the Hippodrome Track. Two groups 
of unparalleled Tiger-Leapers. (Spring board leaping ovet 
side horse.) 

4. Five Agile Aerialists Defy Death in a Daring Demon 
stration High Above the Multitude. The Holloways. (A five 
man trapeze.) 

5. Feats of Balance and Skill on the Tight and Swinging 
Wires. 

6. Madcaps of Merriment. (Clowns. ) 

7. Equilibriats on Tables, Chairs, Stairs, and Ladders 
The Three Romans, the Kappie Troupe, the Three Bubbling 
Steins. (Balancing.) 

8. A Daring and Intrepid Aerial Artist Performing Ut 
believable Feats in Mid-Air. (Single trapeze.) 

9. The Hill-Billy Rope-Twisters and Juggling Collegians. 
(Rope spinning and juggling.) 

10. An Ensemble of Masters of Buffoonery—The Circus 
Joeys Greet Us Again. 

11. Our Own Versatile Star Will Now Match His Endut- 
ance Against The Masters of the World. This talented artist 
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will attempt to break his own record of 84 turns on the 
Muscle Grind trapeze high in the air. 

12. An Exhibition of Gymnastic Skills and Spills on the 
Parallel Bars and Side Horse. cy 

13. Three Performers of Unusual Ability in a Sensational 
Display on the Aerial Ladders. 

14. The Depression Hits, The Six-Day Bike Race, Not 
much left now! (unicycle), by the Shers; Champions of the 
Bounding Table in an Exhibition Supreme (trampolene), by 
the Three Cheers; The Globe Trotters (rolling globes), by 
the Birdzells. 

15. The Music goes Round and Round! 

The Clown Band and Other Jesters. 

16. Introducing the University of Illinois Varsity Gym 
Team in a Demonstration of Skill on the High Bar and Fly- 
ing Rings. 

17. Thrilling Exhibition on the Silver Whirl by our Star. 

ig. On the North Hippodrome Track You are to Witness 
Exhibitions on the Rhon Rads. Rolling Hoops Requiring 
Dexterity and Equilibrium. 

On the South Hippodrome Track the Elephant Leapers 
Entertain You. (Springboard leaping over parallel bars.) 

In the center ring the Renowned Parkhursts and their 
Mimics in a Hand-to-Hand Balancing Act. 

19. Flashing Francois Preve in a Death-Defying Slide for 
Life. Direct from the Riviera. (Iron jaw slide down a wire.) 

20. From the Burning Sands of Far-off Arabia Come the 
Ali Ben Hassan Whirling Dervishes. (Tumblers.) 

21. The Greatest Amateur Perch Pole Act in Existence. 
A Stupendous Achievement on the Swaying Steel. 

22. Last Appearance of the Harlequins of Mirth. Also 
Freaks and Curiosities Garnered from the far Corners of the 
Earth. 

23. The Only Collegiate Aerial Casting Act in Existence. 
World Famous Performers of Mid-Air Dexterity and Cour- 
age. The Flying Illini. 


“Tllinois Loyalty” 
Acknowledgments 


With so much interest in the various types of exhibi- 
tions and circuses at present, there is always the danger 
that this may lead to a distortion of the entire curricu- 
lum of physical education in the high school. Certain 
phases of the curriculum may be overemphasized to the 
exclusion or detriment of others, just as easily and as 
definitely as has occurred so many times in the direction 
of interscholastic athletics. In many instances, this oc- 
curs when elaborate plans to make the affair “much bet- 








Looking forward to 
TRACK SEASON -? 


. .. then be prepared for the abrasions, 
bruises, strains and sprains that track and 
field work entails. 





is the answer to many of these sport ac- 
cidents for thousands of coaches, trainers 
and physical directors. 


It should be in every first-aid kit. 


Sample and Literature available to Coaches, Trainers 


and Physical Directors 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL 
MFG. CO., 


167 Varick St. - . New York 























Genuine NARRAGANSETT MATS 





For gymnasium, boxing, wrestling, tumbling. Makers of mats 
and gymnasium apparatus for 50 years. Sold directly to insti- 
tutions. Send for circular and low factory prices. 
Gymnasium Apparatus Anthropometric Apparatus 
Basketball Backstops Steel Lockers 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
100 Esten Ave., Pawtucket, R. I. 


New Yerk Office: 202 East 44th St., New York City 
Western Office: 810 Oakwood Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
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An Expert Prepares a Handbook for Teachers 


Published by RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 
Price—Postage Prepaid, $1.90 


Address—Grace A. Thomas, Russell Sage College, Troy, New York 
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ter than last year” are worked out, and a great deal of 
time and effort is spent in preparation. The result is 
that the presentation seldom suggests anything about the 
curriculum in physical education, or the calibre of teach- 
ing in these classes. Of equal importance is the fact 
that such an exhibition usually involves so much prac- 
tice and emotional strain on the part of both students 
and faculty that an educational experience which might 
conceivably be of some value to all participants, has 
either exhausted them long before the performance, or 
resulted in the presentation of something so artificial and 
highly specialized that little good and perhaps even def- 
inite harm may occur to some. 

Without question, as long as we have any form of 
education, we will desire to “show off” what our pupils 
have learned, and the public usually will encourage this 
for the obvious reason that some credit may reflect on 
the parents of the youngsters participating. Whether this 
“education” of the public takes the form in our field of 
a demonstration, a carnival, an open house, or a circus, 
let us not lose sight of the real purpose of the affair, and 
make it, not the goal of the year’s program, but rather 
an outgrowth, or the peak of the best in the whole cur- 
riculum of physical education. This does not mean that 
we should not encourage the occasional boy who has 
ability and interest in some particular activity, but it 
does imply eliminating the trend toward overspecializa- 
tion. If we forget about trying to ape the stage and the 
circus by trying to develop professional stars, and re- 
member that the main purpose is after all to provide 
additional worth-while experiences for the students, as 
well as picture some phase of our program, perhaps the 
danger of over-emphasis in any direction will disappear. 
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Rural Supervision of Health 


Education 


(Continued from Page 79) 


their share of produce from the gardens made possible 
by this project. Throughout the spring the supervisor 
of health education was encouraging studies of nutrition, 
especially in relation to garden produce, and helping to 
coordinate activities. 

Summary 


This cursory summary of supervision in health educa. 
tion merely grazes the surface of what can be done ina 
rural area. It presents an approach which is often more 
psychological than logical. Today there are many differ. 
ent points of view as to what kind of training best pre- 
pares a person for the diversified tasks in this field 
It is not for us to discuss them here, but one may hope 
that during this period of rapid change in both health 
and education fields provision will be made for ade 
quate guidance in rural school health education. 





Coaching Hints for Basketball 


(Continued from Page 105) 


carefully for his favorite type of pass and prepare to 
block it. 

14. In high school competition the cutting player who 
yells for the ball, when the pass would have to be a long 
one, is apt to upset the attack. 

15. Build up a “passing morale” to wipe out disser- 
sion which may crop up when one player thinks another 
is not passing to him. This single item does more to break 
up team harmony than any other. 

16. High school players should see good teams of 
higher classification in action as much as possible. It 
gives them a goal toward which to work. They also get 
a better grasp of the fundamentals of teamplay. 

17. The coach’s despair is the player who either falls 
down or gets blocked out of a play and fails to swing 
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into action as rapidly as possible. This happens 
especially on the shift from offense to defense. All play- 
ers should acquire the ability quickly to detect the ball’s 
changing hands and adjust themselves accordingly. 

18. If players shoot the “tuck-ins” too hard, a wide- 
spread weakness, cover the basket with a round, wooden 
barrel top or other circular obstruction which is the di- 
ameter of the basket. Have it raised slightly on the 
front edge of the rim and instruct pupils to lay the ball 
up on it as they cut in toward the basket. The object 
is to balance the ball on the basket covering. 

19. Instill in players the habit of going to meet the 

. Their tendency is to stand still and wait or cut 
away from the passer, making the pass harder to execute 
and interception easier. 

20. If extra baskets can be installed on the sides of 
the floor, they are invaluable during shooting and free 
throw practice. 

21. A pair of players, good at long shots, strengthen 
a screening attack. Accurate set shots must be checked 
closely and a close-checking defense is susceptible to a 
screening offensive. 

22. The defensive players who guard loosely (about 
three feet away from an opponent) are in a better posi- 
tion to switch and cannot easily be blocked out. 





Systematized Swimming Meets 


(Continued from Page 95) 


each judge’s ranking of winners. For instance entry 1 
was given third place by judges I and II, and the other 
judge did not place her. Those entrants placed by one 
or two judges are given fifth place by the judges not 
ranking them, in order to facilitate scoring. We take 
for granted that a person not ranked in the first three 
places by a single judge would rank lower, and so we 
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automatically place them fifth and fill in all blanks with 
5's. The entrant with the lowest total then wins. This 
may seem confusing, but if you realize that a total of 
three first places makes 3 and a total of three third 
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places makes 9 you will readily see how a person with 
the lowest ranking wins. 


Scorer’s Card for All Speed Events and the Plunge 
(Size 4”x 6”) 
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When the result cards are made out for the Announcer 
o copy material from them on this card. 


Final Score Card 
(Shown on Page 95) 


it is easy t 


If there is a bulletin board visible to the audience, it 
is interesting to fill in a chart similar to the above. 
Copies should be filed and posted for those interested 
to study after the meet. 


(E.N.: The various card forms are shown in abbre- 
yiated form as a means of space economy. Broken lines 
indicate that the card may be continued as desired, or 
that material between the lines has been omitted.) 





Basketball Leagues 


(Continued from Page 104) 

a permanent committee to assist in promoting and enforcing 
proper standards for women’s participation in basketball, to 
assist in formulating programs, and to inform managers, 
heads of firms, or organizations which sponsor women’s bas- 
ketball of the rules and regulations governing such; that there 
should be on this council at least one woman physician and 
one woman trained in physical education; that this council 
be permanent and work in cooperation with the chairman of 
each state basketball tournament; and that the chairman of 
the Council attend all state tournaments. 

2. That the Advisory Board get from the local board of 
officials a list of officially rated women to officiate at these 
tournaments. 

3. That women should coach all state basketball teams as 
soon as it was possible. (It is suggested that major depart- 
ments in physical education interest the senior students in 
coaching these teams.) Note: There was only one woman 
coach at this meet. 

4. That all tournaments shall use women officials when 
possible. Men referees (if they know women’s rules) are not 
entirely objectionable when qualified women are not avail- 
able, but a woman official should always be on the floor either 
as a referee or umpire. Note: Only men officials had partici- 
pated in previous meets. 

5. That an official medical examination card be filled out 
by a physician and sent to the headquarters of the state tour- 
nament of the State Amateur Athletic Federation for each 
woman taking part in the state basketball tournament. This 
card should be dated not earlier than February 1 of the year 
of the tournament. Note: No medical examination was re- 
quired at this meet. 

6. That it is highly recommended that every one partici- 
pating in State Amateur Athletic Federation competitions 
have thorough yearly medical examinations, and that no one 
be allowed to play on teams without a doctor’s permit. This 
would have to be done by local organizations. 

7. That an age requirement of 17 years be enforced, and 
that no high school team be allowed to compete in Amateur 
Athletic Federation state tournaments. Note: Two high school 
teams were entered. 

8. That official rules as set down by the American Physi- 
cal Education Association be used. 

9. That no team shall be allowed to play more than twice 
a day during the state tournament, and all games shall be 
scheduled to allow plenty of rest between games. 

10. That gymnasium costumes are not worn on the street. 
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11. That a social gathering be planned for the first day oj 
the tournament where all teams and coaches can meet, anj 
that a business meeting be held to discuss future tours. 
ments, at the close of the meet. 

The contestants responded enthusiastically and the re. 
sults were extremely satisfying. A good spirit of Sports. 
manship continued through the tournament and the com. 
mittee felt fully repaid for its efforts, as the teams took 
home with them the same suggestions for new Policies 
which they had previously fought accepting. 

Fortunately the tournaments were run off very smoot, 
ly and all teams were satisfied with the officiating, This 
was an important matter, otherwise recommendations for 
future meets would not have been so well accepted. The 
committee was asked to carry on other sport tournaments 
that year, but lack of time prevented this further Co 
operation. 

As teachers of physical education, should we not e. 
courage this type of cooperation in any field of sports? 





Art and Activity 


(Continued from Page 70) 

and Its Use in Art” says: “Tranquillity is an indispens 
able quality of all great sculpture. Those recognizing this 
were shy of capturing action in ‘arrested movements 
which are only tolerable if they completely succeed, and 
fatal if they lose the impression of finality in a comic 
sense that they should move but cannot.” This may hel 
to explain the reaction felt during the showing on the 
movie screen of the performance of a beautiful dive. The 
aesthetic appreciation as the diver springs from the 
board, turns deftly in the air, and cuts into the water, 
is the pleasure derived through vicarious experience— 
both kinesthetically and emotionally. A sense of rhyth 
mic motion is felt by those watching. Suddenly, for 
variety or entertainment or instruction, according to the 
facetiousness of the unseen commentator, the film i 
stopped, leaving the moving figure in mid-air, in “ar- 
rested movement.” The audience bursts into laughter; 
the situation is comic; the appreciation of the beauty of 
the movement has been spoiled. The picture before us 
brings laughter akin to that which the sculptor feared. 
This line of thought carries us further to a consideration 
of the art of the pantomimist, the comedian, the clow, 
who know this device and make use of it. We almost 
begin to understand the art of Charlie Chaplin in move 
ment. 

Ellwood points out further that in pictorial work there 
is no limit to the violence of the action in which figures 
may be involved, and in a low relief the same freedom 
is possible. The difficulty of dealing with the problem 
of “arrested movement” increases with the approach of 
the relief to actuality, until in full modeling, “in the 
round,” simulating nature, it becomes really difficult to 
avoid the irritating effect of the “arrested movement” 
that threatens escape. It is interesting to deduce this 
conclusion: that, when art approaches the human figure 
in action, one partially or totally fails, because no att 
form can depict the beauty and perfection of movement 
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of the human figure, as well as the human form itself. 

The movements of the diver, the swimmer, the tennis 
player, the dancer, the runner, the hurdler, open up a 
wide field of art appreciation totally unexplored by 
many. Too few leaders concerned with these forms of 
activity even appreciate their art values. Yet man, 
in this age of seeking, turns to the athletic spectacle for 
satisfaction, for emotional experience. It would be grati- 
fying to think that the racially old sensing of beauty 
draws him to these forms of activity; that he is turning 
to the art of physical activity as well as to music and 
the fine arts and poetry, for satisfaction of a need which 
lies deep within him; and that as with the Greek, his 
appreciation of the beauty in life itself might have its 
beginning in appreciation of the form and movement of 
the human body, functioning with the grace, the rhythm, 
the timing, the line, the design, and intention of pur- 
pose demonstrated by .the discus thrower, the pole 
vaulter, or the dancer. 

Physical activity, in significant form, is art. Its prime 
element, movement, is the essence of good art. Art ex- 
perience gained through participation in physical activ- 
ity, and appreciation of physical activity, brings one 
into the realm of the finer emotional experiences of life. 
Art in activity can carry man to higher levels of art in 
living. 





Objectives to Meet Modern Trends 


(Continued from Page 73) 


passive recreational types are raised. 

There have been some successful experiences with co- 
educational physical education and recreation throughout 
the country. George Williams College is now experiment- 
ing with coeducational dancing, swimming, and volleyball 
classes. The mixing of the sexes certainly adds interest 
and may lead to a deeper respect and a salubrious effect 
upon certain moral problems rather than a mutual dis- 
trust founded on ignorance and furthered by a lack of 
wholesome social contacts. 

Girls’ Activities 

The woman has come to take her place alongside the 
man in every phase of life. She is now asking for the 
opportunity to participate in interscholastic and inter- 
collegiate play. This has not been permitted in many 
institutions in the past; but with the greatly improved 
leadership which is now provided, the future will doubt- 
less see some rapid development in this direction. At 
least we should experiment with it. Not all intramural 
play has been of the best; not all interschool play has 
been vicious in its influence. It goes without saying that 
trained women leaders are necessary, as only the woman 
has a thorough knowledge of girls, and that girls’ rules, 
adapted by their own leaders to best serve their purposes, 
will always be used. 

Culture 


Culture—the sum of our appreciations—is a proper 
objective in all education. It is acquired through contact 
with life outside one’s self. The rapid growth of knowl- 
edge has made the necessity for a thorough cultural edu- 
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cation even more essential to the individual’s fullest 
development. Creation is the divinest gift of man. In 
giving others deeper appreciations we exercise one of our 
loftiest functions as educators. Physical education pro- 
grams can be rich in cultural content. Culture results 
from a knowledge of nature, human nature, art, and 
music, sympathetically acquired. These can easily be 
correlated with such activities as camping, hiking, moun- 
tain climbing. Dancing and certain other activities may 
contribute to the individual’s culture by introducing a 
wide variety of experiences and knowledge of other cy}. 
tures most valuable to the one seeking to develop the 
abundant life. Think of the mythology, mystery, ang 
music which have grown up and around the single inter. 
est, dancing. Literature, music, and art, we say, should 
be taught in such a manner as to develop appreciation, 
Why cannot physical education be taught in the same 
way? Perhaps there should be a course in college in the 
appreciation of physical education, the culture of the 
body. 
Making Objectives Effective 


In conclusion, may I say that only careful study can 
keep physical education, a profession, from becoming a 
trade. It needs constantly to observe and interpret the 
social and economic factors which influence its function, 
If we educators are to develop it in others, we must our- 
selves first become—as someone has so aptly and beau- 
tifully put it—‘‘balanced individuals, men and women in 
whom body, mind, and soul form one exquisite har- 
mony.” Physical education is a method of education of 
the whole personality through the activity of muscle 
groups and is a powerful influence in developing and 
conserving health and physical fitness, determining social 
behavior, and increasing culture. 

This set of objectives is not something final which will 
last to the end of time. Objectives must change with the 
needs, traits, and characteristics of each age. It is simply 
a set of objectives, not inexorable but yielding to better 
ones when new conditions warrant. It is easy to set 
ideals. We can always conjure up a far finer state of 
society than we find it possible to bring into being. Our 
failures have-not always been in our standards but in 
bringing them to fruition. There is always that unfor- 
tunate lag in administration. Our program, method, and 
equipment must be determined entirely upon our objec- 
tives. Otherwise activities may be detrimental, methods 
may defeat rather than serve the best interests of pupils, 
and we may make some very foolish expenditures. Giv- 
ing lip service to these ideals without putting forth every 
effort to apply them to the problems of present-day 
society is what Dr. Counts has called “an extreme in- 
stance of intellectual dishonesty.” 

No program offers a greater opportunity for contribut- 
ing to the full growth and development of the child than 
does physical education. Someone has said, “the force 
or attractiveness of personality consists in an intense 
devotion to some large, unselfish task.” We have that 
task, but we must often overcome the inertia of our 
superiors relative to physical education—often we must 
fight our own inertia. It should not, however, be difficult 
to convince others that physical education properly ad- 
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ministered will solve a great many of our present prob- 
lems. Perhaps of greatest importance to each individual 
is to have clear aims; the more lucid our statement of 
objectives, the greater probability of desirable outcomes. 
A great college president once said, “The world stands 
aside for the man who knows where he is going.” 
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class a further balancing up is secured by awarding 
handicaps within each class for each tournament. The 
handicapping is done the same way the players | were 
originally broken into classes. It is really a reclassifying 
within each class. Handicaps from one to eight or ten 
points are awarded within the three classes. Because 
players’ abilities change during the season the handicaps 
are decided upon as each tournament is scheduled. 
Records on each player for a period of three or four years 
give considerable information upon which to base clas- 
sification and handicaps. This includes: 

The way he played in the various tournaments and scheduled 
a men he competes against in his informal games and the 
scores he makes. 

The other activities in which he is engaging. 

The trend of his physical condition as indicated by increasing 
age, weight, his own remarks; and, if necessary, reference to the 
doctor’s medical examination card that is kept on file. 

Regularity of participation. 

Type of work previously engaged in and the occupation now 
carried on. 


Much of this information may not actually be recorded 
but by encouraging the handball committeemen to get to 
know as many of the players as possible some very good 
estimates by the several sources represented by the com- 
mittee is secured. Actual information in recorded form 
using the original registration card and adding new items 
from time to time about each player is the method recom- 
mended. 


Values of the Classification Plan 


The values to be achieved through this classification 
program are many. (1) There is opportunity for more 
equal competition; (2) players of comparable skill get 
acquainted through the classified tournaments and many 
times develop real friendships through the gangs they 
may subsequently arrange; (3) players of unequal ability 
have an occasional opportunity to meet and thus the 
better players share their knowledge and skill to the 
benefit of the poorer players; (4) the definite require- 
ments listed for advancement serve as a motivating force 
for skill improvement; (5) since knowledge of the game 
and outstanding sportsmanship are two requirements of 
class “A” players, the better players are setting standards 
for others to follow that will certainly prove beneficial to 
the game; (6) individuals are observed more closely and 
therefore personal problems are occasionally uncovered 
(for which solutions may be advanced) that would have 
gone unnoticed but for this method of more careful con- 
sideration and understanding. 
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A Health Education Workbook. Kathleen W. Wootten. (New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Company, 1936). 292 pages. $1.50. 


All persons interested in health teaching will welcome this new 
contribution by Professor Wootten. It was but a short time ago 
that the author presented A Health Workbook for College Fresh- 
men which gained immediate’ and enthusiastic acceptance by our 
profession. The present publication will undoubtedly have broad- 
er appeal; it has been expressly prepared for teachers, parents, 
nurses, and social workers. Miss Wootten gives a most vivid, 
yet concise picture of the field of health education. Its exten- 
sive bibliography alone is sufficient to recommend it to every 
health worker. 


Skiing: Fundamentals, Equipment, and Advanced Technique. 
Charles N. Proctor and Rockwell R. Stephens. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1936). 156 pages. $2.75. 


This book written by two of the foremost figures in the world 
of skiing, should appeal to the growing army of ski enthusiasts. 
The chapters on the elementary fundamentals afford helpful aids 
for the beginner. For the more advanced skiers, the correct 
technique to be used in the Christiania, Telemark, and jump 
turn are thoroughly explained, and the mysteries of slalom and 
downhill racing are cleared up by excellent descriptions, diagrams, 
and beautiful photographic illustrations. 

Tomorrow’s Children. Ellsworth Huntington. (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1935). 139 pages. $1.25. 


Professor Huntington, President of the American Eugenics 
Society, has written an authoritative and satisfying book on the 
moot subject of eugenics. The chapters on negative eugenics in 
contradistinction to positive betterment, and those on the per- 
sonal application of eugenics should prove most informative. In 
spite of its technical subject matter, the book is written in a lucid, 
interesting manner, and may be highly recommended to the lay 
reader as well as the specialist. 


School Health Problems. L. B. Chenoweth and T. E. Selkirk. 
(New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1937). 387 pages, $3.00. 


This book on the general nature of health problems in schools 
is especially designed for the use of teachers and educational ad- 
ministrators, and includes excellent discussions of such common 
problems as growth factors, nutrition, acoustics, school lighting, 
mental hygiene aspects of the school, and general physical exam- 
inations and disease control. A chapter by Dr. R. A. Bolton on 
school health administration gives a fine outline of the school’s 
responsibilities for health and how they should be met. 


The Art of the Sabre and Epee. Luigi Barbasetti. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc.) 170 pages. $3.75. 


This book is a worthy successor to the author’s earlier volume 
on The Art of the Foil, and carries on the study of this fascinating 
sport in sorhe of its more advanced aspects. A number of examples 
and exercises in technique are given for each of the attacks and 
parries described, and line drawings and photographs illustrate 
each point. Hints on the etiquette and psychology of fencing add 
to the value and interest of the volume. 


Problems for Methods and Materials in Health Education. 
Mabel E. Rugen. (Ann Arbor, Michigan: The Edwards Letter 
Shop, 1936). 170 pages. 

The health instructional aspects of the broad school health 
program are especially emphasized in the manual. Many vital 
problems are suggested which will be of interest to teachers, 
administrators, public health nurses, physicians, sanitarians, and 
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other public health workers. Throughout, emphasis has 

placed on the development of a comprehensive point of y 
growing out of the rich historical background in the field Pr 
health sciences. This excellent publication will prove invaluable 
to all the personnel of the school health program. 



















Playgrounds: Their Administration and Operation, Nat 
Recreation Association, edited by George D. Butler. (New j 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1936). 412 pages. $3.00, 
This is a complete text and reference book treating all 

of a playground system. Many solutions to administrative P 

lems can be found within these pages. This one volume in 

discussions on problems of equipment and layout, and ex 
suggestions for a program of activities. Playgrounds: Their 
ministration and Operation, while written mainly for rec 
workers, will be found equally interesting by the lay reader, 


Athletics in Education. J. F. Williams and W. L. Hughes, (2nd, 
ed.; Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders & Company, 1936), 47 
pages. $3.50. 

This popular book gives a full treatment of all phases of ath. 
letics—intramural, interscholastic, and intercollegiate, for both 
men and women. Two new chapters have been added to this 
edition, “Athletic Rules and Regulations,” and “A Program of 
Sports and Games.” Not only does this book offer concrete and 
practical suggestions for the conduct of athletics in conjunction 
with the whole educational program, but it offers them in the 
light of today’s point. of view. 
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